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Notics.—A numberof subscribers have brought to the 
notice of the Manager that the binders, in folding and trim- 
ming the sheets of our December issue, carelessly 
folded in duplicate pages and left out others that should 
have been introduced. The Proprietors, therefore, request 
that all imperfect copies may be at once returned at their 
expense by subscribers, so that perfect ones may be sent 
in exchange. The cost of return postage will be remitted 
or credited, as may be preferred. The accident, though 
vexatious, is not an. uncommon one in binderies, but the 
Manager will use every precaution against its recurrence. 
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ON THE JFT ULTIMO, COLONEL OLCOTT REACHED 
Bombay by the P. and O. steamship TAibet, from Galle. 
He comes home to arrange with the General Council the 
Parent Society's programme of work for the year 1882, 
The usual aniversary celebration will be held at Framji 
Cowasji Institute, on the evening of ‘the 9th of the pre- 
sent month, at which the President will, according to 
custom, review the operations of the Society since the last 
anniversary. Our colleague looks somewhat pulled down 
by the hard work he has gone through in Ceylon, but 
atter a rest of a few weeks will return to Galle and resume 
his labors. Besides seventy-odd lecturing engagements 
to be filled in the Southern Province, he has about twenty 
or thirty more awaiting him iu the Western Province. 
It is a great—some would even say a very daring—task we 
Founders have set to ourselves in Ceylon; but the neces- 
sary consequences of its success are of such momentous 
importance to the Sinhalese people, if not to Buddhism 
everywhere, that we think it well worth while to follow 
it to the very end. 

Attention will not fail to be attracted to the excecd- 
ingly small smu—less than 8 per cent. of the subscription 
—which Colonel Olcott has allowed to be expended for the 
collection of the Western Province part of the fund. "his 3 
per cent. includes every item of expeuse— printing, postage, 


costs of travelling, &e., &e. [See Supplement— Consolidated 
Financia} Report of Ceylon Fund.] If the undertaking 
had not been so entire a novelty, the subscriptions would, 
most probably, have been twice or thrice as large, and 
the percentage of expenditure, of course, proportionally 
smaller. Our slanderers will search Secretary Wijeyesa- 
kara's Report in vain for anything to support their. male- 
volence in the shape of commissions or fees to Colonel 
Oleott or the Theosophical Society. The members of 
our Colombo branch are ready to prove, if required, by 
their official records, that a kindly-meant Resolution, 
moved by Mr. Don Carolis, a principal member, that 
Colonel Olcott be requested to accept a liberal commis- 
sion for his services, was instantly and indiguantly 
denounced by that gentleman. He also refused an 
offer of a handsome honorarium for compiling the Buddhist 
Catechism ; announcing, both publicly and privately, 
that neither of the Founders of our Society ever had or 
ever would receive any pay whatsoever for their services 
in the cause of Theosophy. 


THE CIVILIZATION THAT INDIA NEEDS; 


An Address delivered at Tuticorin on the 22nd, aud in the 
Hindu College, Tinnevelly, Madras Presidency, Iudia, on tlie 
24th October, 1851, 

By Coi. HENRY S. OLCOTT, 
President of the Theosophical Society. 


In reflecting upon a choice of subjects upon which to 
address you, it seemed to me that our time would be 
most profitably spent in examining the modern dogma 
that “the true test of the civilization of a nation must be 
measured by its progress in science.” I shall consider it 
in its relation to Asiatic, especially Indian, needs and 
standards. My discourse will not be exhaustive, not even 
approximatively so. Iam not going to attempt an ora- 
tion or an exegesis, I shall only say a few words upon a 
subject so profound and exhaustless that one would 
scarcely be able to consider its lengths and breadths with- 
out writing a volume, or even a score of volumes, For, 
to know what progress really is, and what are the absolute 
canons of civilization, one must trace back the intellec- 
tual achievements of mankind to the remotest past; and 
that, too, with a clue that only the Asiatic people cin 
place in our possession. If Europe really wishes to estimate 
the rush of civilization, she must not take her datum line 
from the mental, spiritual and moral degradation of her 
own Middle Ages, but from the epochs of Indian and 
Mongolian greatness. The advancement Europe has 
experienced in popular intelligence, in religious eufran- 
chisement, aud in the multiplication of aids to physical 
comfort; and the phenomenal leap made by my own 
country of America within one century to the topmost rauk 
of national power—these are well calculated to make her 
accept the above-stuted scientific dogma without a thought 
of protest. The quoted words are those of Sir John 
Lubbock, and I take them ftom the report (in Nature, 
No. 618, vol. 24) of his presidential address to the mem- 
bers of the Brjtish Association foy the Advancenjont of 
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Science, on the 31st of August last—an address that will 
figure in history. The occasion was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary meeting ofthe Association, and the President pro- 
perly and most ably and lucidly reviewed the progress of 
science during this wonderful half-century. llow vast has 
been the inerease of knowledge about physical nature, and 
what vistas it opens out, I need not particularize before 
so intelligent a Hindu audience as the present. You, who 
have had the benefit of a modern education, know that 
most branches of physical science have been revolutionized, 
aud many of them positively created within the past half- 
century. Biology, the science of living organizations ; 
Surgery ; Archeology ; Comparative Philology ; Anthropo- 
logy; Geology ; Paleontology; Geography; Astronomy ; 
Optics; Physics, including the Kinetie theory of gases, 
the properties of matter and the conservation of energy ; 
Photography ; Electricity and Magnetism, and their 
correlations; Mathematics, as applicd to scientific pro- 
blems; Chemistry; Mechanical Science, including the 
processes for utilising metals ; Economic Science and Statis- 
ties ;—tho development of these is the splendid triumph 
of the intellectual activity of the Western world since the 
year 1830. Sir John Lubbock counts it all up in the 
following words :—“ Sumiming up tho principal results 
which have been attained iu the last half-century we may 
mention (over and above the accumulation of facts) the 
theory of evolution, the antiquity of man, and the far 
greater antiquity of the world itself; the correlation of 
physical forces, and the conservation of energy ; spectrum 
analysis and its application to celestial physics; the higher 
algebra end the modern geometry ; lastly, the innumera- 
ble applications of science to practical life—as, for 
instance, in photography, the locomotive engine, the electric 
telegraph, the spectroscope, and most recently the electric 
light and the telephone.” Truly, if we compare the 
Europe and America of to-day with what they were five 
centuries ago, or even one century, we sce a reason for 
the shout of exultation with which the progress of the 
Western nations is celebrated. And we can quite under- 
stand why the learned and most respected President of 
the British Association should have laid down the dogma 
already noted in my opening remarks, An educated 
Hindu would be the last to dissent from his position that 
there are no probable limits to. the power of the human 
mind to solvo all the ultimate problems of natural law. 
When, by the help of the spectroscope we have been cn- 
abled to discover the very composition of the stars of 
heaven, who shall dare to fix a limit to the capacity of 
man to unravel the mysteries of the universe around 
him ? 

But you must remember that we have been speaking 
of the progress of physical science ; and that after that 
has done its best, after its proficients have pushed their 
researches to the very verge of objective nature, though 
not one secret of the phenomenal world is left uncovered, 
there is still to explore another and a far more important 
domain of knowledge. At that outermost verge yawns 
an abyss that separates it from the Unknown, and, as 
scientific men call it, the Unknowable. Why do they 
not enter this boundless department of Nature? Why, in 
all this hurry-skurry of the biologists after knowledge, 
have they not solved the old problem of the Why, the 
Whence, the Whither, of Man? Is it not because their 
methods are faulty, and their canons of science too nar- 
row? Firstly, thoy have been overshadowed throughout 
their investigations by the dark and menacing influence 
of Christian Theology; and secondly, been hampered 
by their ignorant disdain for the claims of Asiatic Occult- 
ism, whose adepts alone can tell them how they may 
learn the secret laws of nature and of man. Read the 
summary of scientific progress made by Prof. Draper, in 
his most splendid work, The Conflict between, Religion «nd 
Science, if you want to sec how the Christian Church has 
fought that progress inch by inch. O, the black and 
bloody record! Bow your heads in reverence, ye friends 
of human progress, to tle martyrs of science who have 


haughty and all-powerful church is crumbling, let your 
hearts throb with gratitude for the long array of daring 
scientists who have dissected her pretensions, unmasked 
her false doctrines, shivered the bloody sword of her au- 
thority, and left her what she now is, a dying superstition, 
the last vestiges of whose authority are passing awey. Do 
you think I am speaking in prejudice or passion? Alas! 
no, my friendsand brothers; [am but giving voice to the 
facts of history, and every unprojudiced man among you 
may verify them if he chooses. Prof. Huxley who, without 
the least apparent sympathy for Asiatic thought or know- 
ledge of its ancient occult science, is yet unconsciously one 
of the greatest allics of both, in doing what he is to 
advance science in spite of Christian Theology, says :—“The 
myths of Paganism are dead as Osiris or Zeus, and the 
man who should revive them, in opposition to the know- 
ledge of our time, would be justly laughed to scomm; but 
the coéval imaginations current among the rude inha- 
bitants of Palestine, recorded by writers whose very name 
and age are admitted by every scholar to be unknown, 
have unfortunately not yet shared their fate, but even at 
this day, are regarded by nine-tenths of the civilized 
world as the authoritative standard of fact and the cri- 
terion of the justice of scientifie conclusions, in all that 
relates to the origin of things, and, among them, of species. 
In this nineteenth century, as at the dawn of modern 
physical science, the cosmogony of the semi-barbarous 
Hebrew is the incubus of the philosopher and the oppro- 
brium of the orthodox. Who shall number the patient 
and earnest seckers after truth, from the days of Galileo 
until now, whose lives have been embittered and their 
good name blasted by the mistaken zeal of Bibliolaters ? 
Who shall count the host of weaker men whose sense of 
truth has been destroyed in the effort to harmonize im- 
possibilities—whose life has beeu wasted in the attempt 
to force the generous new wine of science into the old 
bottles of Judaism, compelled by the outcry of the 
stronger party?” Hail! Huxley, man of the Iron Age | 


Aud how well Prof. Huxley says this:—"Itis true that 
if philosophers have suffered, their cause has been amply 
avenged. Extinguished theologians lie about the cradle 
of every scieuce......( Christian) orthodoxy is the Bour- 
bon of the world of thought. It learns not, neither can 
it forget ; and though, at present, bewildered and afraid to 
move, it isas willing as ever to insist that the first chapter 
of Genesis contains the beginning and the end of sound 
science ; and to visit, with such petty thunderbolts as its 
half-paralyzed hands can hurl, those who refuse to. de- 
grade nature to the level of primitive Judaism." These 
are the brave utterances of one of the most respected 
men among European scientists, and he expresses the 
opinion of an overwhelining majority of his colleagues. 
None know better than we, humble Founders of the 
Theosophical Socicty, to what depths of meanness and 
extremes of malice Christian bigotry can go, to impede 
the progress of Frec-thought. For the last six years we 
have been pursued with their calumnies against our good 
names, All the papers in India and Ceylon that could 
be controlled or influenced by those enemies of truth, 
have been trying their best to embitter owr lives. Where 
falschood has failed and slander recoiled upon them, they 
have employed the stinging whips of ridicule, and what 
has been our offence? Simply that we preached univer- 
sal religious tolerauce, have stood up for the dignity and 
majesty of ancient Asiatic science and philosophy, and 
implored the degenerate sons of a glorious ancestry to be 
worthy of the great names they bear. It is this insatiate 
enemy that has set police spies to track our footsteps 
throughout India; they have charged us with being ad- 
venturers, —" unscrupulous adventurers” according to the 
Saturday Review—they who have circulated numberless 
lies about us, and forged letters that we never wrote. 
Clergymen, from their pulpits ; editors, from their desks; 
catechists, at the strect corners; even bishops aud other 
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high dignitaries of the church, have tried to weaken our 
influence and stop our mouths.* ` But as we have stood 
for truth, so the truth has stood by us; and day by day 
our vindication has been growing more perfect. An honest 
life is its own best shield. It has served us in India and 
Ceylon ; and not only have the Government of India called 
off their detectives, but at Simla, the summer capital of 
India, we have just organized a Branch—the Simla 
Eclectie Theosophical Society—-that is almost entirely 
composed of Anglo-Indians. . 

As for Ceylon, the Colonial Secretary has refused all 
applications for the Government to molest us and has 
opened the prison-doors for me to lecture to the Buddhist 
convicts, So, as you seo, my first proposition—that 
scientific inquiry has been: impeded by the bigots of 
Christian Theology—is made out, and we will now con- 

. sider the second. ‘The disdain felt for the ancient occult- 
ists is well expressed by Prof. Huxley in the passage 
above quoted. He who would dare to revive the old 
pagan myths must expect to be “laughed to scorn.” 
Physical science has dissected them, found no “Kinetic 
energy " in that “ gas," could not test them by the spectro- 
scope, and so they must have been sheer nonsense! But 
we say they were not; and, having not only studied those 
myths under teachers who could interpret them, but also 
learned from those who could experimentally demonstrate 
the truth of their assertions, what the ancient myth- 
makers of India knew of science, we “laugh to scorn” the 
whole school of modern scientists, who know so much in 
one direction and so little in another. Sir John Lubbock 
quotes approvingly in his address the opinion of Bagchot 
that the ancients * had no conception of progress; they 
did not so much as reject the idea; they did not even 
entertain it.” This is the very key to my present dis- 
course. I wish you to realize what should be called real 
“progress,” and why the ancients—your forcefathers—* did 
not even entertain” the idea of what the modern scientists 
regard as progress, And to comprehend this question we 
must first understand what is man, and what is the 
highest point of progress or improvement to which he 
may attain. 

If you will run your eye over the list of sciences noted 
by the President of the British Association, you will sce 
that nearly all of them bear upon the material comfort, 
the educational development of the physical man, and his 
understanding of the physical facts of the world in which 
he lives. Thousands of the most startling of modern 
inventions are to aid Western people against the rigours 
of climate and the infertility of soil, to facilitate the 
transport of passengers and merchandize and the trans- 
mission of intelligence, and to gratify the appetites and 
passions of our baser nature. It has been one mad struggle 
of physical man with natural obstacles ; the chief objects, 
the multiplication of wealth, of power, of means of 
physical gratification. Some people call this “ progress,” 
but what sort of progress is it that arms the lower 
against the higher part of man’s Self? The Christian 


* On the very day upon which this address was delivered at 
Tinnevelly, the missionaries at Palameottah put in circulation a 
pamphlet entitled “ Theosophy,” which was a reprint of recent 
scurrilous libels against the Founders of the ‘Theosophical Society, 
Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcott. The story, thongh told, was 
never fully told in the Tuxosopimsy. To mask the responsibility 
of its publ’shers, no imprint was given ; and to entrap Hindu 
gentlemen into receiving the pamphlet which, otherwise, they would 
have flung in the colporteur’s face, word was left at cach house that 
it bad been sent, with his compliments, by the Secretary of our 
Tinnevelly Branch. Col. Oleott/s tirst knowledge of this new piece 
of missionary turpitude was obtained from the following letter 
from a Christian gentleman, à stranger to him ;— 
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“Dear Sir, —I enclose a pamphlet the missionaries have just issued. 
It purports to contain artieles on Theosophy These articles, how- 
ever comprise only abuse of yourself and Mme. Blavatsky. I am 
a Christian in my religious opinions, but I love fair play for all that... 
The pamphlet is intended and calculated to mislead the Hindus 
a» to the views and aims of heosophists, and your object in 
coming to this District.” 


Bible puts it thus :—“ What shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own ' soul ?” 
| Mark VII. 36.] The words are not like mine, but the 
idea is the same. There is a kind of “ progress " that leads 
to moral debasement and spiritual death. I putit to you, 
Hindus, whether you have not become familiar. with it 
since you went in for European shoes, and for that strong 
stuff that comes in corked bottles and is drunk with soda- 
water, out of a big tumbler. 


What has become of Religion in this half-century of tur- 
moil? How fares it with man’s better nature ; is it purer, 
nobler than it was when your ancestors were satisfied with 
their myths, and not troubling themselves about progress? 
The moderns have grown wise indeed, if the acme of wis- 
dom be to know why birds, and bugs, and animals are 
striped, or spotted, or of this colour or shape, or the other ; 
why tho sky is blue, water will not vun up hill, 
stars wheel around their centres of attraction, aud 
electricity leaps from cloud to cloud. But if, as the 
ancients held, the highest wisdom be to know tle secret 
causes for all objective phenomena, and the extent to 
which all our human faculties can be developed, then are 
these scientists but busy ants, living within a microscopic 
hillock of great nature. heir boasted progress is, from 
this ancient point of view, but the beginning of trmo 
knowledge, at the wrong end, and all their tronblesome 
activity but vanity and vexation of spirit. Is Civilization 
measured by the progress of Science ? What is civiliza- 
tion ? Is it the perfecting of deadly weapons for the bet- 
ter killing of man by man ? Is it the wholesale dobase- 
ment of people by encouraging the consumption of opium 
and strong drinks ? Is it the falsification of commodities 
for wear, and of articles for food, so as to cheat the 
unsophisticated ? Ts it the lowering of the standard of 
truthfulness to the point where perjury isat a premium, 
and man has almost lost all confidence in his fellow-man ? 
Is it the extinguishment of the intuitive faculties, and the 
stifling of religions sentiment ? Are these the marks of 
Civilization ? Then, indeed, do they abound, and the 
world has progressed within the last half-century. But 
the true moralist, I ween, would call these the proofs of 
retrogression, If he were a fair man, and could be brought 
to read what the ancient Hindus had really discovered, 
and what was their lofty standard of enlightenment, he 
would have to confess that we, modern people, make but 
a sorry show in comparison with them. They may not 
have had railways and spectroscopes, but they had grand 
notions of what constitutes an ideal man, and the vestiges 
of their civil polity that remain to us, show that socicty 
was well organized, private rights were protected, and 
domestic virtues cultivated. I am not speaking of the 
epochs intermediate between then: and our own tine, 
but about the real ancients, the progenitors alike of 
the modern Hindus and the modern Europeans. The bio- 
logist of our day is using his lenses and scalpel for what 
purpose? To discover the secret laws of life, is he not ? 
Well, the ancient philosopher knew these, thousands of 
years ago; so where is the progress for us to boast of? 
The modern engineer builds bridges, and railways, and 
great ships to carry us from country to country. But the 
aucicut mystie could, as quick as thought, project his 
inner self—to any place he chose, however distant, 
and see and be scen there. Which is the greater proof of 
“ progress "—to make one’s body to be carried ina wooden 
carriage, over iron rails, at the rate of sixty miles an hour, 
or by the force of an iron will, aided by a most profound 
knowledge of the forces of nature, to go in one's double 
around the earth, through the pathless akasa, in the 
twinkling of an eye? Or, take chemistry as an example. 
We will say nothing about this science having been en- 
tirely recreated since 1830, when the radical theory of 
Berzelius was in vogue: let that pass. We will take 
the science as it stands now; and what is its characteris- 
tic. Uncertainty, most assuredly. Great discoveries 
have been made, but the lacunis, or gaps, between tho 
chemist and a full knowledge of the laws of nature are 
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still confessedly as great as ever; for cach new discovery 
is but another eminence from which the experimentalist 
sees the horizon ever receding. Chemistry can expel life 
and disintegrate atoms; it can by synthesis rebuild inert 
matter. But it cannot recall the parted life when it is 
once gone. It can separate the rose-leaf into atoms, but 
it cannot mould them again into a rose-leaf nor restore 
its vanished perfume. And yet by the creative power 
of their trained will the ancient occultists could make 
roses fall in showers, from out of the empty air, upon 
the heads of sceptics, or fill the room with wafts ot 
any perfume one might ask for. Nay, those who have 
studicd their science have done it in our days, and 
before our own eyes. Can any member of the British 
Association with his imperfect methods, show us either 
oue of the phenomena of the Siddhis described in 
the Shrimat Bhagavata :—4Animá, Mahind, Laghima 
Prapti, Prokdshyama, Ishita, Vashité, and the cighth 
which enables one to attain his every wish? Can he 
display any knowledge of the Buddhist Jddhiwiddhindna 
science, by producing the wonders of either the Laukika 
or Zokothra ? When he can do any of these, and vie 
with either the Indian Rishi or the Buddhist Arahat, 
then let him dogmatize to us about “ progress,” and in- 
dulge in his witticisms against the “ ancients.” Until 
then, we will return him laughter for laughter, scorn for 
scorn, 


Progress, you sec, is a relative term. What may be 
wonderful advancement to one people, may be quite the 
opposite to another. And, as for civilization, I think that 
we are only justified in applying the name to that state of 
society in which intellectual enlightenment is attended by 
the highest moral development, and where the rights of 
the individual and the welfare of the people as a whole 
are equally and fully realized. F cannot call any country 
civilized which, like England and America, spends five 
times as much for spirituous drink as for religions and 
secular education. J call that a barbarous, not a civilized 
power, which derives a large share of its income from 
the encouragement, of opium-smoking and arrack and 
whiskey-drinking. I give the same name to a nation 
which, in spite of the teachings of Economie Science and 
the dictates of religion aud morality, plunges into wars of 
conquest, that it may make new markets among weaker 
peoples for its wares and merchandize. ‘That a different 
theory of civilization prevails but goes to show the utter 
perversion of the moral sense which “modern progress” 
has brought about. 


But may we not even ask Sir John Lubbock and his 
colleagues how they have discovered what the ancients 
did or did not know of even physical science? In another 
lecture (India ; Past, Present and Future), I noted the 
fact that there were exhibited at the Mahasabha, de- 
scribed in Bharata, certain most wonderful specimens of 
mechanical ingenuity and technical skill. The fourteenth 
chapter of the first volume of Madame DBlavatsky's Jsis 
Unveiled, is crammed with illustrations of the profound 
knowledge possessed by ancient Egypt, Pheenicia, Cambo- 
dia, India, and other countries, of arts and sciences. If 
occasion required, I might show you by chapter and verse 
that some of the very latest discoveries of modern science 
are but re-discoveries of things known to the ancients, but 
Jong lost to mankind. The more 1 study the more is the 
truth of the ancient doctrine of cycles made clear to my 
inind. As thestars of heaven move in their orbits around 
their central suns, so does humanity seem ever circling 
about the Sun of Truth ; now illuminated, now in eclipse ; 
in one epoch resplendent with light and civilization, in 
another under the shadow of ignorance and in the night 
of moral and spiritual degradation. Four ti:nes have the 
islands now forming the Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland dipped beneath the ocean and, after intervals to be 
calenlated only by the arithmetic of geological time, been 
raised again and ropeopled. (Huxley: Lay Sermons, 
p.215) ‘There was also a time when the Himalayas, as 
well as the Pyrenecs, Alps and Andes, were under water, 


and the ocean rolled where they now rear their towering 
crests. How vain is it not, then, for people to pretend to 
say what the ancients did not know, and what is “new 
under the sun!” You do not find the Hindus or the 
Chinese making such a mistake: their records, on the con- 
trary, show that the ancestors possessed far more wisdom 
than their descendants, and the Chinese reverence for 
them is so strong as to take the form of religious worship. 
I would not need to go, as I am doing, all over. India and 
Ceylon, and implore you, Asiatic men of to-day, not to 
dishonour yourselves by snecring at your “ ignorant ances- 
tors,” if you had ever studied the literature they left 
behind them, It is your blind ignorance that makes you 
guilty of this sacrilege. Your education has been pre- 
scribed by the men of “progress.” They have taught yon a 
little Latin, less Greek, some patches of what they call 
History, such Logic and Philosophy as they have scraped 
out of the dry bones of the ancient philosophers, and a 
terrible lot of misleading physical science. And, with 
your heads crammed with such poor stuff, you assume 
airs and “laugh to scorn” the benighted beings who 
founded the six schools of Indian Philosophy, and the 
Rishis and Yogis who were able to range unfettered 
through all the Kosmos ! Aye, and to divest yourselves of 
the least tinge of suspicion that such progressed minds as 
yours could sympathize with the “ degrading superstitions 
of your nation, you vie with cach other in efforts to lay 
your race-pride, your intellectual manhood, and your self- 
respect in the dirt, for the hob-nailed shoes of “progress” 
to stamp upon. Shame on such Asiaties ! 

What the best friends of India and Ceylon most desire 
is to see their young men cling to what is good of the 
olden times, while grasping all that is useful of the modern 
epoch, That is the civilization which India needs, 
There are certain abstract moral doctrines that are never 
new nor ever old, for they are the property of our race. 
The best maxims that Jesus taught, were taught by others, 
ages before his time—if he had ever a time, which is 
certainly a doubtful question, So we must not measure 
civilization by the evolution of moral codes, but by the 
national living up to them. Christendom has as fine a 
moral code as one could wish, but she shows her real 
priuciples in her Armstrong guns and whiskey distil- 
leries, her opium ships, sophisticated | merchandize, 
prurient amusements, licentious habits and political dis- 
honesty. Christendom, we may almost say, is morally 
rotten and spiritually paralyzed. If interested mission- 
aries tell you otherwise, don't believe them upon assertion : 
go through Christian countries and see for yourselves. 
Or, if you will not or cannot go, then get the proper books 
and read. And when you. have seen, or read, and the 
horrid truth bursts upon you; when you have lifted the 
pretty masg of this smiling goddess of Progress, and seen 
the spiritual rottenness there, then, O, young men of sacred 
India, heirs of great renown, turn to the history of your 
own land, Read, and be satisfied that it is better to be 
good than learned ; to be pure-minded and spiritual than 
rich ; to be ignorant as a ryot, with his virtue, than intel- 
hgent as a Parisian debauchee, with his vices; to be 
a heathen Hindu practising the moralities of Vyasiyam, 
than a progressed and civilized European trampling under 
foot all the rules that conduce to human happiness and 
true progress. . 
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«IS IT IDLE TO ARGUE FURTHER "? 


Says Light, in its “ Notes by the Way," edited by M. A. 
(Oxon) :— 

“The current number of the Tarosornist contains an impor- 
tant manifesto, which establishes and defines. the ground finally 
taken up by that body. Shortly put, it is one of complete an- 
tngonism to Spiritualism. The Spiritualist believes that it is 
possible for Spirits of the departed to communicate with this 
earth, Whatever divergence of opinion there may be among 
us in respect. of other matters, we ave agreed on this, the cardi- 
nal article of our faith. Our daily experience affirms its truth. 
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The consentient testimony of the mast experienced among us 
agrees that, whether there be, or whether there be not, other 
agencies at work, the Spirits we know of are human Spirits 
who have once lived on this earth, To this the Tnwosorimsr 
returns the simple answer that we are wistaken. No Spirits 
communicate with earth for the sufficient reason that they can- 
not. Tt is idle to argue further. We ean but go on our. way 
with the assured. conviction that, whatever may be the case in 
the Enst, we find that the departed Spirits of mankind are both 
alle and willing to communicate with usin the West. And no 
metaphysical theorising as to what cannot be disposes in any 
degree of what is.” 

The THeosopHist is forced to take exception to the form 
of statement of “ facts" above nsed. As it now stands, it 
is but a short series of speculative deductions from the 
very superficially defined doctrines in our “ Fragments of 
Occult. Truth” which give a by-no-means complete idea of 
what is really taught in the doctrine, bits of which were 
explained in the article now most incorrectly styled a “ ma- 
nifesto.” We regret the necessity to contradict once more 
our esteemed opponent, who seems tobe giving up the 
Theosophists in despair. But were we also to conclude it 
* idle to argue further,” then the position taken np by us 
would, indeed, give rise again to endless misinterpretations, 
The question of man’s state after death, the future pro- 
gress of his soul, spirit and other principles—whatever any 
one inay call them,—was hardly touched upon in the short 
article under our critic’s notice. In itself the subject em- 
braces a field of boundless extent and of the most incta- 
physical intricacy, one which would demand volumes of 
commentaries and explanations to be thoroughly sifted and 
understood. Yet superficially sketched as our ideas may 
have been in the “ Fragments’—which was but an answer 
to the direct questions, not to say, reproaches of our es- 
teemed Brother, Mr, Terry (of Australia)— we nevertheless 
fail to detect in it such passages or ideas as justify M. A. 
(Oxon) in saying that our doctrine is “one of complete 
antagonism with Spiritualism.” It is not half so antago- 
nistic as he believes it to be, as we will try to prove. 

“The Spiritualist believes that it is possible for Spirits 
ofthe departed to communicate with this earth "says the 
writer..." and to this the THEOSOPHIST returns the simple 
answer that we are mistaken.” Fn this sentence alone, as 
a kernel in a nut-shell, lies hidden the reason of that par- 
tial antagonisin, Had M. A. (Oxon), slightly modifying 
the construction of the above-quoted sentence— written 
instead that “it is possible for Spirits yet embodied on this 
earth to communicate with the Spirits of the departed"— 
then would there have been hardly any antagowism at all 
to deplore. What we have and do maintain is that all of 
the so-called “physical phenomena," and the “ materializa- 
tions" especially, are produced by something, to which we 
refuse the name of “Spirit.” In the words of the Presi- 
dent ofour Berhampore Branch,” “we, Hindus,’ —(and along 
with them go the European disciples of Eastern philoso- 
phy)—" are trying to spéritualize our grosser material 
selves,—while the American and European Spiritualists 
are endeavouring in their séance-rooms to materialize 
Spirits.” These words of wisdom well show the opposite 
tendencies of the Eastern and the Western minds: name- 
ly, that while the former are trying to purify matter, the 
latter do their best to degrade Spirit. Therefore what 
we say, is, that 99 times out of 100, * materializations" so 

alled when genuine, (and whether they be partial or 
complete) are produced by what we call “shells,” and once 
perhaps by the living medium's astra? body, —but certain- 
ly never in our humble opinion, by the “disembodied ” 
Spirits themsclves. 

While we sincerely regret this divergence of opinions 
with Light, we feel inclined to smile at the naïveté 
of some other Spiritualist opponents ; as, for instance, 
at that of the editor of the London Spiritualist, who, 
in his leading editorial of November 18, entitled “ Spe- 
culation-Spinning,” + calls the bits of occult doctrine given 


* Rabu Nobin Krishna Banerjee, President of the Adhi Dhoutie 
Bhratru Theosophical Society. 
t To be answered in our February Number, Ad. 


. Strablo truths outside the realms of physics.” 


in our “ Fragments ”—“ unscientific; " reproaching tho 
writer (than whom there is no abler metaphysician, 
nor closer or more acute and clever logician among 
Anglo-Indian writers) with a want of “scientific method ” 
in the presentation of his facts! At the same time, 
the editorial informs us that by “facts” it does not 
“necessarily mean physical facts, for there are demon- 
Precisely, 
And it is upon just such “facts,” the existence of which is 
based for us upon evidence which we * have weighed and 
examined” for ourselves, that we maintain the demon- 
Strability of the deductions and final conclusions at which 
we have arrived. These we preach but to those’ who real- 
ly want to know them. As none, tliey say, are so blind 
as they who will not see, we abstain from offering our 
doctrines to such as find them offensive—among whom 
are some Spiritualists. But to the masses of impartial 
readers whose minds are not yet wedded to this or the 
other theory, we present our facts and tell ‘them to see, 
hegr, and judge for themselves ; and, there have been some 
who did not find our theories merely a “ speculation-spin- 
ning” based upon hypotheses and the crass sentiment- 
alism of a fæith— welcome, because of its implied promises 
of a life hereafter—but theories resting upon the logical 
and stem deduction from facts, which constitute in 
themselves a knowledge. Now, what are these facts, and 
what do they show and teach us ? First of all, and as a 
rule—to which the rare exceptions but confirm it the more 
—we find, that the so-called “disembodied spirits,” instead 
of having become the wiser for being rid of the physiologi- 
cal impediments and the restraints of their gross 
material senses, would seem to have become far more stu- 
pid, far less perspicacions and, in every respect, worse 
than they were during their earthly life. Secondly, we 
have to take note of the frequent contradictions, and 
absurd blunders ; of the false information offered, and the 
remarkable vulgarity, and common-place exhibited during 
their interviews with mortals—in materializing séumees 
their oral utterances being invariably vulgar common- 
place, and their inspirational speeches or second-hand com- 
munication through trance and other mediums—fre- ` 
quently so. Adding to this the undeniable faet which 
shows their teachings reflecting most faithfully the special 
creed, views, aud thoughts of the sensitive or medium used 
by them, or of a sitter or sitters, we have already sufficient 
proof to show that our theory that they are “ shells" and 
no disembodicd spirits at all, is far more logical and 
* scientific” than that of the Spiritualists.* Speaking here 
in general, we need not take into consideration exceptional 
cases, instances of undeniable spiritual identity with which 
we are sure to find our arguments met by our spiritual 
opponents. No one ever thought of calling “ huperator +” 
a“ shell" ; but then the latter, whether a living or a 
disembodied spirit, neither materializes himself objectively, 
nor is it yet proved to the satisfaction of any one except 
M. A. (Oxon) himself that “he ” descends to the medium, 
instead of the spirit of the latter ascending to meet his 
instructor, 

Thus, we maintain that “spirits” are no more 
what they claim to be, than the chrysalis shell is the 
butterfly which left it. That their personations of various 
individuals, whom they -sometimes represent, are mostly 
due to the accidental contact of an “ Elementary " or 
Fidolon (attracted by the medium and the intense 
magnetic desire of the circle present ) with the personal 
aura of that or another individual, The thoughts of 
the latter, the various acts and scenes in his past life, 


* We will not go to the trouble of showing how mach or rather 
how little of * scientific method” isto be generally found in. the 
Spiritualist But while speaking of science and its methods, we 
may simply remark that though both our theories ( theosophicat 
and spiritualistic) are sure fo be viewed by the men of science 
as "speeulation-spinuing ” and metaphysical windmills, yet the 
hypotheses of S, iritualists—-as broadly accepted and whether “scien- 
tifieally ? ov nnscientifically stated-—are certain to be pronounced by 
the majority of men of real science, not merely uuscientitie, but very 
unphilosophical, and illogical as well.-- En, , 
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the familiar and beloved faces of his departed ones, are 
then all drawn out of the all-containing depths of the 
Astral Light and utilized. At times this is done success- 
fully, but frequently the thing proves a total failure, Only 
while the former are, as a rule, recorded, the mention of the 
latter is tacitly avoided,—no spiritualistic journal having 
ever been edited with that special view, So much 
for materialization and physical phenomena. As, for tho. 
rest, we are at one with the Spiritualists with but slight 
variances, more of form than of substance. What we 
believe in, is pretty well defined in the editorial which 
precedes the article “Church Congress and Spiritualism” 
in our December issue (sce p. 55 Vol. IIJ), and need not 
be again enumerated. 


BP 


ESOTERIC AXIOMS AND SPIRITUAL 
SPECULATIONS. 


Ina lengthy review of A. Lillie’s book, Buddha and 
Early Buddhism, by M. A. (Oxon), our esteemed friend, 
the critic, takes the opportunity for another quiet little 
fling at his well-wishers, the Theosophists. On the autho- 
rity (?) of Mr. Lillie, who scems to know all about it, the 
reviewer contradicts and exposes the assertions made and 
theories cnnneiated by the Theosophists. We will now 
qnote from his review “ Buddhism and Western Thought,” 
published in the October number of the Psychological 
Review : 

“Tt will be evident to any reader, who has followed me so 
far, that the Buddhist belief is permeated by what L lave de- 
scribed ns a distinctive, ‘a peculiar note of Modern Spiritual- 
ism—the presence and guardianship of departed spirits’ (! ?)* 
I confess that this struck me with some surprise, and, Imay says 
pleased surprise, for I had come to think that there was a marked 
antagonism between Eastern and Western modes of thought 
and belief on. this point. MWe have heard much in disparage- 
me» tof this special article of faith from some friends who 
have told us a great deal about the theosophical beliefs of the 
Jlindus, and who have chanted the praises of the Buddhistic 
as against the Christian faith with vehement laudation 
of the one, and with abundant scorn of the other wscciercerses 
«But be this as it may, we have been told so often, that we 
have come to accept it as a lesson from those who know better 
than ourselves, that our Western belief in the action of departed 
human spirits in. this world of ours is a crazy fallacy. Me 
have believed, at least, that such was the Eastern ereed. Yor 
ourselves, we (some of us at least) prefer our own experience 
to tho instructions of any whose dogmatic statements are so 
sweeping as those with which we are met from astern experts. 
The statements snd claims made have seemed to us altogether 
too vast. It may be, we are driven to think, that departed spirits 
do not operate in the East, but at any rate we find that they do 
actin the West. And while we are far from declining to recognise 
the truth that pervades much of the Spiritualism of the Bast, 
and have tried our best to induce our friends to widen their 
view by adopting it in some degree, we have heen sad to 
think that it should so absolutely contradict the experience of 
the West. i 

Mr. Lillie afords me some consolation. I find throughout 
his book not only most instructive variety of opinion, which I 
can correlate with my own beliefs and theories to benefit and 
advantage, but I find that the belief in the intervention of 
departed human spirits, which we had all of us imagined to 
be anathema maranatha in the Kast, is, in effect, a permeating 
principle of Buddhism in his estimation !".—(Part IL p. 174.) 

The writer, after that, procceds to speak of “ Duddhistie 
Spiritualism”......a * voot-principle" of which is “a belief 
that the living may be brought en rapport with their 
departed friends ;" of adepts being “highly developed 
mediums ;” and quotes an interesting clause from a chapter 
of Mr. Lillie's book. Says the last-named authority :— 

“I have dwelt at length on this supernaturalism, because 
itis of the highest importance to our theme. Buddhism was 
plainly an elaborate apparetus to nullify the action of 
evil spirits by the aid of good spirits operating at their 


* "The italics and points of exclamation are ours. We would like 
to know what the learned priests of Ceylon, the lights of Buddhism, 
guch as Sumangala Unnanse, would have to sav to this.1-— Vn. 
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highest potentiality, through the instrumentality of the 
corpse, or a portion of the corpse of the chief aiding spirit. 
The Buddhist temple, the Buddhist rites, the Buddhist 
liturgy, all seem based on this one idea that a whole or por- 
tions of a dead body was necessary. What wero these assist- 
ing spirits? Every Buddhist, ancient or modern, would 
admit at onee that a spirit that has not yet attained the 
Bodily or Spiritual awakenment cannot be a good spirit. It 
is still in the domains of Kâma (death, appetite). It can do 
no good thing ; more than that, it must do evil things 

The answer of Northern Buddhism, if wo consult sucli books 
as the * White Lotus of Dharma? and the ‘Lalita Wistara,’ is 
that the good spirits are the Buddhas, the dead prophets, 
They come from the * fields of the Buddhas’ to commune with 
earth.” 

For all this M. A. (Oxon) rejoices, as he thinks it corro- 
borates the Spiritual theories and is calculated to con- 
found the Theosophists. We, however, are afraid that it 
will confound, in the end, but Mr. Lillie. “The life of 
Buddha is permeated,” says the reviewer “with what 
seems to me uncompromising Spiritualism ...... ; and in 
triumph adds: “It is a significant fact that throughout 
this elucidation of Buddhistie Spiritualism we have not 
once come upon an Elemental or Elementary Spirit." 

No wonder since they have in Buddhistie and Brah- 
manical Esotericism their own special and technical names 
whose significance, Mr. Lillie—if he understood their 
meaning as correetly as he did tho word Mama—was just 
the person to overlook, or include in the generic name of 
“Spirits.” We will not try to personally argue out tlie 
vexed question with our friend, M. A. (Oxon), as our voice 
might have no more authority with him than Mr. Lillie's 
has with us. But we will tell him what we have donc. 
As soon as his able review reached us, we marked it 
throughout, and sent both the numbers of the magazine 
containing it, to be, in their turn, reviewed and corrected 
by two authorities. We lave the weakness to believe 
that these Specialists in the matter of esoteric Buddhism 
may be regarded as far greater than Mr. Lillie or any other 
European authority is likely to ever be; for these two are: 
—(1) H. Sumangala Unnanse, Buddhist High Priest of 
Adam's Peak, Ceylon, the teacher of Mr. Rhys Davids, a 
member of our General Couneil and the most learned ex- 
pounder of Southern Buddhism ; and (2) the Chohan-Lama 
of Rinch-cha-tze (Tibet) the Chief. of the Archive-regis- 
trars of the secret Vibraries of the Dalai and Ta-shii-hlumpo- 
Lamas-Rim-boche,—alsoa member of our Society. The 
latter, moreover, is a ““Pan-chhen,” or great teacher, one of 
the most learned theologians of Northern Buddhism and 
esoteric Lamaism, Proin the latter we have already re- 
ceived the promise of showing how very erroneous are, in 
every caso, the views of both, the author and his reviewer, 
the message being accompanied by a few remarks to the 
address of the former which would have hardly flattered 
his vanity as an author. The Thigh Priest Sumangala, we 
hope, will give his ideas upon * Buddhistic Spiritualism” 
as well, as soon as he finds leisure—no easy matter, by the 
way, considering his engagements. If the authority and 
learning of Mr. Lillic, after that, will still be placed higher 
than that of the two most learned Buddhist expounders of 
Southern and Northern Buddhism of our day, then we 
will have nothing more to say. 

Meanwhile, none will deny that esoteric Buddhism and 
Bralimanism are one, for the former is derived from the 
latter. It is well-known that, the most important feature 
of reform, perhaps, was that Buddha made adeptship or 
enlightenment (through the dhydna practices of Jddhi) 
open to all, whereas the Brahmans had been jealously 
excluding all men without the pale of their own haughty 
caste from this privilege of learning the perfect truth. 
Therefore, in the present connection we will give the ideas 
of a learned Brahman upon Spiritualism as viewed from 
the esoteric stand-point. The author of the article which 


* We have not read Mr. Lillies book ; but if he teaches iu it 
many other things no truer than his idea that Xama means “Death,” 
his anthority is likely to prove of a most fragile kind. Nama never 
meant death, but lust, desire ; in this sense— a passionate desire 
to live again,—En. 
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follows, than whom, no layman, perhaps, in India is better 
versed in the Brahmanical Occult Seiences* outside tho 
Inner conclave of the adepts-—reviews in it the seren- 
fold principle in inan, as given in Fragments of Occult 
Truth, and establishes for that purpose an exhaustive 
comparison between the two csoteric doctrines—the Brah- 
manical aud Buddhistic—which he considers * substantially 
identical.” His letter was written at our personal request, 
with no view to polemics, the writer himself being pro- 
bably very far from the thought while answering it 
that it would ever be published. Having obtained 
his permission, however, to that effect, we now gladly 
avail ourselves of the opportunity. Besides being the best 
review we arc likely to ever obtain upon so abstruse a 
subject, it will show M. A. (Oxon), and onr other friends, 
the Spiritualists, how far such authors as Mr. Lillie have 
seized the "root-principle" of the Asiatic religions and phi- 
losophy. At all events the readers will be enabled to judge, 
how much modern Spiritualism, as now expounded, is ^a 
permeating principle” of Bralinanisin, the elder sister o 
Buddhism. 


THE ARYVYAN-ARHAT ESOTERIC TENETS ON 
THE SEVENFOLD PRINCIPLE IN MAN. 
BY T. SUBBA ROW, B. A, D. L.]- 


eee Probably the Aryan (we shall for the present 
call it by that name) and the Chaldeo-Tibetan esoteric 
doctrines are fundamentally identical and the secret doc- 
trine of the Jewish Kabalists merely an offshoot of these. 
Nothing, perhaps, can. be more interesting now toa stu- 
dent of occult philosophy than a comparison between tlie 
two principal doctrines above mentioned. Your letter 
seems to indicate two divisions in the Chaldeo-'l'ibetan 
doctrine: (1) that of the so-called Lamaists; and (2) 
that of the so-called. Arhats, (in. Buddhism, Arahats, or 
Rahats) which has been adopted by the Himalayan or 
Tibetan Brotherhood, What is the distinction between 
these two systems? Some of our ancient Bralimanical 
writers have left us accounts of the maim doctrines of 
Buddhism and the religion and philosophy of the Arhats— 
the two branches of the Tibetan esoteric doctrine being 
so called by them. As these accounts generally appear 
in treatises of a polemical character, I cannot plate much 
reliance upon them. : 


It is now very difficult to say what was the real 
ancient Aryan doctrine. If an enquirer were to attempt 
to answer it by an analysis aud comparison of all the 
various systems of esotericism prevailing in India, he will 
soon be lost in a maze of obscurity and uncertainty. No 
comparison between our real Bralimanical and the Tibetan 
esoteric doctrines will be possible unless one ascertains the 
teachings of that so-called “ Aryan doctrine;".............. vg 
and fully compreliends the whole range of the ancient 
Aryan philosophy. Kapila's “Sankhya,” Patanjali’s “ Yog 
philosophy,” the different systems of “ Saktaya" philoso- 
phy, the various -lgamas and Tantras are but branches of 
it. There isadoctiine though, which is their real foundation 
aud which is suflicient to explain the secrets of these 
various systems of philosophy and harmonize their teach- 
ings. lt probably existed long before the Vedas were 
compiled, and it was studied by our ancient Rishis in con- 
notation with the Hindu scriptures. It is attributed to 
one mysterious personage called Maha f...... RT 


The Upanishads and such portions of the Vedas as 
aro not cliefly devoted to the publie ceremonials of 
the ancient Aryans are hardly intelligible without some 


* Sec article “The Twelve Signs of the Zodiac” by the saine author 
in the November number of the ''nikosoriisr.-——Ep. 

T Wo givo but extracts from tho long letter of the above-named gentle. 
mans- BD, 


+ The very title of the present chief of tho Esoteric Himalayan Brothers 
hood, — Eb, 
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knowledge of thut doctrine. Even the real significance of 
the grand ceremonials referred to in the Vedas will not be 
perfectly apprehended without its light being thrown upon 
them...... The Vedas were perhaps compiled mainly for 
the use of the priests assisting at public ceremonies, but the 
grandest. conclusions of our real secret doctrine are therein 
mentioned. Tam informed by persons competent to judge 
of the matter, that the Vedas have a distinct dual mean- 
iug—one expressed by the literal sense of the words, the 
other indicated by the metre and the swara which are, as it 
were, the life of the Vedas...... Learned Pundits and philo- 
logists, of course, deny that Sware has anything to do with 
philosophy or ancient esoteric doctrines. But the mys- 
terious connection between Swara and light is one of its 
most profound secrets. 


Now it is extremely dificult to show whether the 
Tibetans derived their doctrine from the ancient Rishis 
of India, or the ancient. Braluuans learned their occult 
science from tlie adepts of Tibet; or again whether the 
adepts of both countries professed originally the same 
doctrine and derived it from a common source.* If you 
were to go to the Sramana Balaguía and question some 
of the Jain Pundits there about the authorship of the 
Vedas and the origin of the Brahmmanical esoteric doc- 
trine, they would probably tell you that the Vedas were 
composed by Rakshasast ov Zhytyas and that the Brah- 
mans had derived their secret knowledge from them.t 
Do these assertions mean that the Vedas and the Brah- 
manical esoteric teachings had their origin in the lost 
Atlantis—the continent that once occupied a consider- 
able portion of the expanse of the Southern and the 
Pacific oceans? Your assertion in * Isis Unveiled ” that 
Sauskrit was the language of the inhabitants of the 
said continent, may induce one to suppose that the 
Vedas had probably their origin there, —wherever else 
might be the birth-plaee of the Aryan esotericisum. S 
But the real esoteric doctrine as well as the mystic alle- 
gorical philosophy of the Vedas were derived from another 
source, again, whatever that source may be--percliance, 
from the divine inhabitants-gods—of the sacred Island 
which, as you say, once existed in the sea that covered in 
days of old the sandy tract now called Gobi Desert. How- 
ever that may be, the knowledge of the occult. powers of 
nature possessed by the inhabitants of the lost Atlantis 
was learnt by the ancient adepts of India and was append- 
ed by them to the esoteric doctrine taught by the residents 
of the sacred IEslaud.*sf The Tibetan adepts, however, have 
not accepted this addition to their esoterie doctrine. Aud, 
it isin this respect that one should expect to find a 
difference between the two doctrines.|| 

The Bralmanical occult doctrine probably contains 
every thing that was taught about the powers of nature 
and thcir laws, either. in the mysterious Island of the 
North, or in the equally mysterious continent of the 
south. And, if you mean to compare the Aryan aud the 
Tibetan doctrines as regards their teachings about the 
occult pewers of nature, you must beforehand examine 
all the classifications of these powers, their laws aud mani- 
festations and the real connotations of the various names 
assigued to them in the Aryan doctrine. Here are some 


* See Appendix, Note IL—kp. 

T A kind of deuious — Decil,- -Ep. 

£ And so would tho Christian padris. Dut they would never admit that 
their “fallen angels” wore borrowed from the Aakshasus y that their * Devil" 
is the illegitimate son of Mewrt—the Sinhalese female lemon, or that 
tho * War in Hoaven” of the -Lpocudgpse —the foundation of the Christian 
dogma of the “ Fallen. Angels"-—was copied from the Hindu story about 
Siva hurling the Zurakasa s who rebelled against Bralina into .Ladhudkar— 
tho abode of Darkunoss, according to Brabmamesl Shastrus -— Ep. 

$ Not necessarily.—See .lppendae Note IL From rare MSS. just 
received, we will shortly prove Sauskrit to have been spoken in Java 
and adjacent islands from remote antiquity. — Ep. 

"j A locality which is spoken of to this day by tho Tibetans and 
called by them “ Scham-bha-la” the Happy Laud-—See Appendix, Note 
lIi.— Ep. 


l| To comprehend this passage fully, the reader must turn to. Vol. I. pp. 
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of the classifications contained in the Brahmanical system : 
Classification of the occu:t powers as appertaining 
to Parebrahnuan and exist- 
ing in the MACROCOSM. 
as appertaining to man 
and existing in the MICRO- 
COSM. 
for the purposes of Tharaha 
Yog or Pranava Yoy. 
forthe purposesof Sankhyc- 
log (where they are, as it 
were, the inherent attri- 
butes of Prakriti). 
for the purposes of Juta 
Yog. 
for the purposes of Koula 
Agama. 
for the purposes of Sakta 
Agamut. ; 
for the purposes of Siva 
Agama. 
for the purposes of Nreecha- 
kram (The Sreechakram 
you referred to iu “ Isis 
Unveiled” is not the real 
esolerie Sreechakram of the 
ancient adepts of Aryavar- 
ta). * 

X. do. do. in Athareena Veda, Ke. 

In all these classifications, subdivisions have been mul- 
tiplied, indeffnitely by conceiving now combinations of 
the Primary Powers in different proportious. But I 
must now drop this subject and proceed to consider the 
article headed “ Fragments of Occult Truth,” in the 
October number of the THEOSOPHIST. 

I have carefully examined it, and find that the results 
arrived at (in the Buddhist doctrine ) do not seem to 
differ much from the conclusions of our Aryan philoso- 
phy, though our mode of stating the arguments may 
differ in form. I shall now discuss the question froin 
my own standpoint, though following for facility of 


do. do. 


III. do. do. 


IV. do. do. 


V. 


do. 


VI. 


do. 


VII. 


do. 


VIL. 


do. 


IX. 


do. 


comparison and convenience of discussion the seguence 
of classification of the secen-fold entities or Principles 
constituting man which is adopted in your article. The 
questions raised for discussion are (1) whether the dis- 
embedied spirits of buman beings (as they are called by 
Spiritualists) appear in the séance-rocins and elsewhere ; 
and (2) whether the manifestations taking place are pro- 
duced wholly or partly through their agency. ` 

It is hardly possible to answer these two questions 
satisfactorily unless the meaning intended to Le conveyed 
by the expression “disembodied spirits of human beings” 
be accurately defined. The words Spiritualism and Spirit 
are very misleading. Unless English writers in general, 
and Spiritualists in particular, first ascertain clearly the 
connotation they mean to assign to the word spirit. there 
will be no end of confusion, and the real nature of these so- 
called spiritualistic phenomena and theirmedus occurrendi 
can never be clearly defined. Christian writers generally 
speak of only f:co entities in man—the body, and the soul 
or spirit (both seeming to mean the same thing to them.) 
European philosophers generally speak of Body and Jind, 
and argue that soul or spirit cannot. be anything else than 
mind. They are of opinion that any belief in Linga- 
suriram t is entirely unphilosophical. These views are 
certainly incorrect, and are based on unwarranted assump- 
tions as to the possibilities of nature, and on an imperfect 
understanding of its laws. I shall now examine (from the 
stand-point of the Bralinanieal esoteric doctrine) the Spiri- 
tual constitution of man, the various entities or principles 
existing in him, and ascertain whether either of those 
entities entering into his composition caw appear on earth 
atter his death ; and, if so, what it is that so appears., 


* Very true. But who would be.allowed to give out tho “ real 
esoteric one" Ep. 


t The Astral Body—so called —En. 
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You have read someof Professor Tyrdalls cxecllent 
papers on what he calls * Gerin Theory," giving the facts 
ascertained by his experiments, His conclusions may be 
brictly stated thus :— Even ina very small volume of space 
there ave myriads of protoplasmic germs fleativg in ether, 
If, for instance, say,—water (clear water) is exposed to 
them and if they fall into it, seme form of life or other 
will be evolved out of thein. Now, what are the agencies 
for the bringing cf this life into existence? Evidently :— 

I. Phe water, which is the field, so to say, for the 
growth of life. . 

TL. The protoplasmie germ, out of which life or a 
living organism is to be evolved or developed. And, lastly— 

HI. The power, energy, force or tendency which 
springs into activity at the touch or combination of the 
protoplasmic germ and the water, and which evolves or 
develope life and its natural attributes. 

Similarly, there are three primary causes which bring 
the human being into existence. 1 shall call them for the 
purpose of discussion by the following names :— 

(1) Parabraliam—The Universal Spirit. 

(2) Sakti (The crown of the astral light com 
itself all the powers of nature). 

(5) Prakriti, which in its original or primary shape is 
represented by Akasa (really, every form of matter is 
finally reducible to Akasa).* 

It is ordinarily stated that Prakriti or Akasa is tho 
Kshétraiw or the basis which corresponds to water in the 
example we have taken: Brahmam the germ, and Sakti 
the power or energy that comes into existence at their 
union or contact. + 

But this is not the view which the Upanishads take of the 
question. Accoiding to them, Brahmam} isthe Kehatrom 
or basis, Akasa or Prakriti, the germ or seed, and Sakti 
the power evolved by their union or contact. And this 
is the real scientific, philosophical mode of stating the 
ase, 


bining in 


Now, according to the adepts of ancient Aryavarta, seven 
principles are evolved out of these three primary entities, 
Algebra teaches us that the number of combinations of n 
things taken one at a time, two at a time, three at a time 
"x. 


Applying this formula to the present case, the number ` 
of entities evolved from different combinations of these 


and so forth 22 


three primary causes amounts to 2 *__l=8—1=7, 

As a general iule, whenever seven entitics are mentioned 
in the ancient oceult science of India, 3n any connection 
whatsoever, you must suppose that those seven entities camo 
into existence from Aree primary entities ; and that these 
three entities again, are evolved out of a single entity or 
Monab. To take a familiar example, the seven coloured rays 
in the solar ray are evolved out of three primary coloured 
rays; aud the three primary colours co-exist with the four 


* The Tibetan esoteric Buddhist doctrine teaches that Prakriti 
js cosmic matter, out of which all visible forms are produced 3 
and Akasa that same cosmic matter,—but still more imponderablo 
its spirit,as it were, * Prakriti being the body or substance, and 
“ Akasa-Sakti” its soul or energy.—Ep. ` 

+ Or, in other words, “Prakriti, Swabhivit or Alasa is-—SPACE as 
the Tibetans have it ; Space filled with whatsoever substance or no 
substance at all; e with substance so imponderable as to be only 
metaphysically conceivable. Brahmam then, would be the germ 
thrown into the soil of that field, and Sakti that mysterious energy 
or force which develops it, and which is called by the Buddhist 
Avahats of Tibet—Fo-nar “That which we call form (rupa) is 
not different from that which we call space (Sdnyata)..... Space 
is not different from Form, Form is the same as Space; Space is 
the same as Form. And so with the other skandhas, whether 
vedana, or sanjua, or sanskara or vijnava, they are cach the same 
as their opposite’......(Book of Sin-ding or the “ Heart Sutra.” 
Chinese translation of the “ Maha-Prajna-Paramita-Hridaya-Sutra.” 
Chapter on the “ Avalokiteshwara,” or the manifested Buddha.) So 


. that, the Aryan and ‘Tibetan or Arhat doctrines agree perfectly in 


substance, differing but in names given and the way of putting it, 
a distinction resulting from the fact that the Vedantin Brahmans 
believe in Parabralimam, a deifie power, impersonal though it may 
be, while the Buddhists entirely reject tt.—Ep. 


$ See Appendi, Note IV,— Ep. 
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secondary colours in the solar rays. Similarly, the three 
primary entities which brought man into existence co- 
exist in him with the four secondary entities which arose 
from different combinations of the three primary entities. 

Now these seven entities which in their totality constitute 
man, are as follows :—I shall enumerate them in the order 
adopted in your article, as far as the two orders (the 

Brahmanical and the Tibetan) coincide :— 
Corresponding names 

classification. 


Sthálasariram (Physical Body). 


in your 


I Prakriti. 
lI. The entity evolved 


out of the combina- Sükshmasaríiram or Linga- 
tion of Prakriti and saríram (Astral Body). 
js Sakti 
ML Sakti. Kámarupa (the Perisprit). 


IV. The entity evolved 
out of the combina- 
tion of Braham, 
Sakti and Prakriti. 


Jivdtmd (Life-Soul). 


V. Do. 
Brahmam and ; Physical Intelligeuce (or ani- 
Prakriti. mal soul). i 
VI. Do. 


Brahmamand Sakti. 
Brahmam. 


Spiritual Intelligence (or Soul). 
The emanation from the As- 
SOLUTE, &c. (or pure spirit.) 

Before proceeding to examine the nature of these seven 
entities, a few general explanations are indispensabl y 
necessary, 

I.. The secondary principles arising out of.the com- 
bination of primary principles are quite different in their 
nature from the entities’ out of whose combination they 
came into existence. The combinations in question are 
not of the nature of mere mechanical juxtapositions, as 
it were, They do not even correspond to chemical com- 
binations. Consequently no valid inferences as regards 
the nature of the combinations in question, can be 
drawn by analogy from the nature [Variety ?] of thesc 
combinations, f 

IL The general proposition that when once a cause is 
removed its: effect vanishes, is not universally applicable. 
Take, for instance, the following example :—if you once 
communicate a certain amount of momentum to a ball, 
velocity of a particular degree in a particular direction is 
the result, Now, the cause of this motion ceases to exist 
when the instantaneous sudden impact or blow which 
conveyed the momentum is completed ; but, according to 
the first. Law of Motion, the ball will continue to move on 
for ever and ever with undiminished velocity in the same 
direction unless the said motion is altered, diminished, 
neutralized or counteracted by extraneous causes. Thus, 
if the ball stop, it will not be on account of the 
absence of the cause of its motion, but in consequence of 
the existence of extraneons causes which produce the 
said result. 

Again, take the instance of subjective phenomena. 

Now the presence of this ink-bottle before me is pro- 
ducing in me or in my mind a mental representation of 
its form, volume, colour and so forth. "The bottle in ques- 
tion may be removed, but still its mental picture may cou- 
tinue to exist. Here, again, you see, the effect survives tlie 
cause. Moreover, the effect may at any subsequent time 
be called into conscious existence, whether the original 
cause be present or not. 


Now, in the case of the fifth principle above-mentioned 
—the entity that came into existence by the combination 
of Bralunam, and Prakriti,—if the general proposition ( in 
the “Fragments of Occult Truth” ) is correct, this prin- 
ciple which corresponds to the Physical intelligence 
must cease to exist whenever the Brahmam or the 
seventh principle should cease to exist for the particular 
individual; but the fact is certainly otherwise. You stated 
the general proposition under consideration in support of 
your assertion that whenever the seventh principle ceases to 
exist'for any particular individual the sixth principle also 
ceases to exist for him, The assertion is undoubtedly true 


VII. 


nF 


though the mode of stating it and the reasons assigned 
for it are to iny mind objectionable. 

You said that in cases where tendencies of a man’s mind 
are entirely material, and all spiritual aspirations and 
thoughts were altogether absent from his mind, the seventh 
principle leaves him either before or at the time of death, 
and the sixth principle disappears with it. Here, the very 
proposition that the tendencies of the particular indivi- 
dual's mind are entirely material, involves the assertion that 
there is no spiritual intelligence or spiritual go in him. 
You should then have said that, whenever spiritual 
intelligence should cease to exist in any particular 
individual, the seventh principle ceases to exist for that 
particular individual for all purposes. Of course, it docs 
not fly off anywhere. There can never be any thing 
like a change of position in the case of Brahmam.* The 
assertion merely means that when there is no recognition 
whatever of Brahmam, or spirit, or spiritual life, or 
spiritual consciousness, the seventh principle has ceased to 
exercise any influence or control over the individual's 
destinies. 

I shall now state what is meant (in the Aryan doctrine) 
by the seven principles above enumerated. 

IL—Prakriti. This is the basis of Sthálasavíramy and 
represents it in the above-mentioned classification. 

ll. Prakriti and Sakti.—This is the Lingasuriram, or 
astral body. 

IIL  Sakt.--This principle corresponds to your 
Admarüpa. This power or force is placed by ancient 
occultists in the Nébhichahram. This power can gather 
akasa or prakriti and mould it into any desired shape. It 
has very great sympathy with the fifth principle, and can 
be made to act by its influence or control, 

IV. Brahmam, Sakti and Prakriti—This again cor- 
responds to your second principle, Jévatma. This power 
represents the universal life-priuciple which exists in 
nature. Its seat is the Anahatachakram (heart) It is 
a force or power which constitutes what is called Jiva, 
or life. It is, as you say, indestructible, and its activity 
is merely transferred at the time of death to another set 
of atoms, to form another organisin. But it is not called 
Jírátmá in our philosophy. The term Jérátmá is 
geucrally applied by our philosophers to the seventh prin- 
ciple when it is distinguished from Paraméima or 
Parabrahmam.t 

V. Brahm and Prakviti—This, in our Aryan 
philosophy, corresponds to your fifth principle, called the 
Physical Intelligence. According to our philosophers, this 
is the entity in which what is called Mind bas its seat. 
or basis. This is the most difficult principle of all to 
explain, and the present discussion entirely turns upon 
the view we take of it. 

Now, what is mind? It is a mysterious something 
which is considered to be the seat of consciousness—of 
sensations, emotions, volitions and thoughts, Psychol- 
ogical analysis shows it to be apparently a congeries of 
mental states,and possibilities of mental states, connected by 
what is called memory, and considered to have a distinct 
existence apart from any of its particular mental states or 
ideas. Now in wliat entity has this mysterious something 
its potential or actual existence ? Memory aud expectation 
which form, as it were, the real foundation of what is 
called individuality, or Ahankéram, must have their seat 
of existence somewhere. Modern psychologists of Europo 


*'[rue— from the standpoint of Aryan  Zsotericism, and the 
Upanishads ; not quite so in the care of the Arakat or Tibetan 
esoteric doctrine ; aud it i» only on this one solitary point that the 
two teachings disagree, as far as we kuow. The difference is very 
trifling though, resting, as it does, solely upon the two various 
methods of viewing the one and the same thing from two different 
aspects.—See Appendix, Note 1V.— Er. 

t The Impersonal Parabrahmam thus being made to merge or 
separate itself into a personal “ jívatina," or the personal god of 
every human creature This is, again, a difference necessitated 
by the Brahmanical belief in a God whether personal or impersonal, 
while the Buddhist Arahats, rejecting this idea entirely, recognise 
no deity apart from man—See Appendix, Note V,—Ed. 
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generally say that the material substance of Brain is 
the scat of mind; and that past subjective experiences, 
which can be recalled by memory, and which in their 
totality constitute what is called individuality, exist 
therein in the shape of certain unintelligible mysterious 
impressions aud changes in the nerves and nerve-centres 
of the cerebral hemispheres. Consequently, they say, the 
mind—the individual mind—is destroyed when the body 
is destroyed; so there is no possible existence after 
death, 

But there are a few facts among those admitted 
by these philosophers which are sufficient for us to 
demolish their theory. In every portion of the human 


body, a constant change goes on without inter- 
mission, Every tissue, every muscular fibre and nerve- 


tube, and every ganglionic centre in the brain is under- 
going an incessant change. In the course of a man’s 
lifetime there may be a series of complete transformations 
of the substance of his Brain. Nevertheless the memory 
of his past mental states remains unaltered, ‘here may 
be additions of new subjective experiences and some 
mental states may be altogether forgotten, but no individual 
mental state is altered. The person’s sense of individual- 
ity remains the same throughout these constant altera- 
tions in the brain substance. [This is also sound 
Buddhist philosophy, the transformation in question being 
known as the change of the skandhas—d.] It isable to 
survive all these changes, and it can survive also the 
complete destruction of the material substance of the 
brain. 

This individuality arising from mental consciousness has 
‘its seat of existence, according to our philosophers, in an 
occult power or force which keeps a registry, as it were, of 
all our mental impressions. The power itself is indestruc- 
tible, though by the operation of certain antagonistic causes 
its impressions may in course of time be effaced, in part 
or wholly. 

l may mention in this connection that our philosophers 
have associated seven occult powers with the seven principles 
or entities above-mentioned. These seven occult powers in 
the microcosm correspond with, or are the counterparts of 
the occult powers in the macrocosm. The mental and spiri- 
tual consciousness of the individual becomes the general con- 
sciousness of Braknvam when the barrier of individuality is 
wholly removed, and when the seven powers in the micro- 
cosm are placed en rapport with the seven powers in the 
macrocosm. 

There is nothing very strange in a power or force, or 
sakti carrying with it impressions of sensations, ideas, 
thoughts, or other subjective experiences. It is nowa well- 
known fact, that an electric or magnetic current can convoy 
in some mysterious manner impressions of sound or speech 
with all their individual peculiarities ; similarly, you know 
very well that I can convey my thoughts to you by a 
transmission of energy or power. 

Now this fifth principle represents in our philosophy, 
the mind, or, to speak more correctly, the power or force 
above described, the impressions of the mental states 
therein, aud the notion of individuality or Ahankdram 
generated by their collective operation. This principle 
is called merely physical intelligence in your article. 1 do 
not know what is really meant by this expression. It may 
be taken to mean that intelligence which exists in a very 
low state of development in the lower animals. Mind may 
exist in different stages of development, from the very 
lowest forms of organic life, where the signs of its existence 
or operation can hardly be distinctly realised, up to man, 
in whom it reaches its highest state of development. 

In fact, from the first appearance of life* up to Thureeya 
alvestha, or the state of Nirvana, the progress is, as it 
were, continuous. We ascend from that principle up to 
the seventh by almost imperceptible gradations. But tour 
stages are recoguised in the progress where the change is 


* In the Aryan doctrine which blends Brahmam, Sakti, and Pra- 
kriti in oue, it is the fourth principle, then; in the Buddhist esoteri- 
eism the second in combination with the first,-—Ep, 


of a peculiar kind, and is suchas to arrest an observer's 
attention. ‘These four stages are as follows :— 

(L) Where life (fourth principle) makes its appearance. 

(2) Where the existence of mind becomes perceptible 

in conjunction with life. 

(3) Where the highest state of mental abstraction 

ends, and spiritual consciousness commences, 

(4) Where spiritual consciousness disappears, leaving 

the seventh principle in a complete state of 
Nirvana, or nakedness. 

According to our philosophers, the fifth principle under 
consideration is intended to represent the mind in every 
possible state of development, from the second stage wp to 
the third stage. 

IV. Brahmam and Sakti.—This principle corresponds 
to your “spiritual intelligence." It is, in fact, Buddhi (I use 
the word Buddhi not in the ordinary sense, but in the sense 
in which it is used by our ancient philosophers) ; in other 
words, it is the seat of Bodha or Atmabodha. One who has 
Atma- bodha in its completeness isa Buddha. Buddhists 
know very well what this term signifies. This principle is de- 
scribed in your article as an entity coming into existence by 
the combination of Brahmam and Prakriti. I do not 
again kuow in what particular sense the word Prakriti is 
used in this connection. According to our philosophers it 
is an entity arising from the union of Brahm and Sakti. 
] have already explained the connotation attached by our 
philosophers to the words Prakriti and Sakti. 

I stated that Prakriti in its primary state is Akasa, * 

If Alisa be considered to be Sat? or Power by Theoso- 
phists, then my statement as regards the ultimate state 
of Prakriti is likely to give rise to confusion and misappre- 
hension unless 1 explain the distinction between Akdsa 
and Sakti. Akdsa is not, properly speaking, the Crown of 
the Astral light, nor does 1t by itself constitute any of the 
six primary forces. But, generally speaking, whenever 
any phenomenal result is produced, Sakti acts in conjunc- 
tion with Ahdsa. And, moreover, Akasa servos as a basis 
or Adhishthanwm for the transmission of force currents and 
for the formation or generation of force or power correla- 
tions, f 

In Afantrasastra the letter “ IIa" represents Akasa, and 
you will find that this syllable enters into most of the 
sacred forinulie intended to be used in producing pheno- 
menal results. ` But by itself it does not represent any 
Sakti. You may, if you please, call Sakti, an attribute 
of Alxtsa. 

I do not think that as regards the nature of this prin- 
ciple there can, in reality, exist any difference of opinion 
between the Bud:lhist and Brahmanical philosophers. 

Buddhist and Brahmanical initiates know very well that 
mysterions circular mirror composed of two hemispheres 
which reflects as it were the rays emanating from the 
“burning bush” and the blazing star—the Spiritual sun 
shining in CUIDAKASAM, 


The spiritual impressions coustituting this principle have 
their existence in an occult, power associated with the 
entity in question, The successive incarnations of Buddha, 
in fact, meau the successivo transfers of this mystcrious 
power or the impressions thereon. ‘The transfer is only 


* According to the Buddhists in 445a lies that eternal, potential 
energy whose function it is to evolve all visible things out of itself. 
—JHEp. 

(t) Ib was never so considered, ns we have shown it But as the 
“Fragments” are written in Erglish, a language lacking such an 
abundance of metaphysical ternis to express every minute change 
of furm, substance and state as found in the Sanskrit, it was deemed 
useless to confuse the Western reader untrained iu the methods of 
Eastern expression—more than necessary, with a too nice distinc- 
tion of proper technical terms, As “ Prodr in its primary state is 
Akdsa,” and Sakti “is an attribute of Akasa,” it becomes evideut 
that for the uninitiated it is all oue. Indeed, to speak of the 
“union of Drahmam and Prakriti” instead of “ Brahinam and 
Sakti” is no worse than for a theist to write that “mau has come 
into existence by the combination of spirit aud matter,” whereas, hig 
words framed in an orthodox shape, ought to read “ man as a living 
soul was created by the power (or breath’ of God over matter”.—Ep. 

T That is to say, the Aryan Jddsa is another word for Buddhist 
SPACE (in its metaphysical meaning),—Ep. l 


. 


` entities individuality has its seat of existence. 
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possible when the Mahatma* who transfers it, has complete- 
ly identified himself with his seventh principle, has annihi- 
lated his Ahankáram and reduced it to ashes in CHIDAG- 
NIKUNDUM and has succeeded in making his thoughts 
correspond with the eternal laws of nature and in be- 
coming a co-worker, with nature. Or to put the same thing 
in other words, when he has attained the state of Nirvana, 
the condition of final negation, negation of individual or 
separate existence. 

VIL Atma—tThe emanation from the absolute ; cor- 
responding to the seventh principle. As regards this entity 
there exists positively no real difference of opinion between 
the Tibetan Buddhist adepts and our ancient Rishis. 

We must now consider which of these entities can appear 
after the individual’s death in séance-rooms and produce 
the so-called spiritualistic phenomena. 

Now, the assertion of the Spiritualists that the “ dis- 
embodied spirits” of particular human beings appear in 
séance-rooms necessarily implies that the entity that so 
appears bears the stamp of some particular individual's 
individuality ? 

So, we have to ascertain beforehand in what entity or 
Apparent- 
ly it exists in the person’s particular formation of body, 
and in his subjective experiences, (called his mind in their 
totality). Ou the death of the individual his body is de- 
stroyed ; his ngasartram being decomposed, the power asso- 
ciated with it, becomes mingled in the current of the corre- 
sponding power in the macrocosm. Similarly, the third and 
fourth principles are mingled with their corresponding 
powers, These entities may again enter into the composi- 
tion of other organisms. As these entities bear no impres- 
sion of individuality, the Spiritualists have no right to say 
that the “disembodied spirit" of the human being has ap- 
peared in the séance-room, whenever any of these entities 
may appear there. In fact, they have no means of ascer- 
taining that they belonged to any particular individual. 

Therefore, we must only consider whether any of the last 
three entities appear in séance-rooms to amuse or to instruct 
Spiritualists. Let us take three particular examples of in- 
dividuals and seo what becomes of these three principles 
after death. 

I. One in whom spiritual attachments have greater force 
than terrestrial attachments. 

Il. One in whom spiritual aspirations do exist, but are 
merely of secondary importance to him, his terrestrial in- 
terests occupying the greater share of his attention. 

TIT. One in whom there exist no spiritual aspirations 
whatsoever, one whose spiritual Ego is dead or non-oxist- 
ent to his apprehension. 

We need not consider the case of a complete Adept in 
ihis connection. In the first two cases, according to our 
supposition, spiritual and mental experiences exist toge- 


ther; when spiritual consciousness exists, the existence of , 


the seventh principle being recoguised, it maintains its con- 
nection with the fitth and sixth principles. But the exist- 
ence of terrestrial attachments creates the necessity of 
Punarjanmam, the latter signifying the evolution of a new 
set of objective and subjective experiences, constitut- 
ing a new combination of surrounding circumstances or, in 
other words, a new world. The period between death and 
the next subsequent birth is occupied with the preparation 
required for the evolution of these new experiences. Du- 
ring the period of incubation, as you call it, the spirit 
will never of its own accord appear in this world, nor can 
vt 80 appear. 

There is a great law in this universe which consists in 
the reduction of subjective experiences to objective pheno- 
mena and the evolution of the former from the latter. 
This is otherwise called * cyclic necessity." Man is subject- 
ed to this law if he do not check and counterbalance the 


* The highest adept.—Ep. 

T In the words ofa gatha in the “ Maha-pari-Nirvana Sutra? 
* We reach a condition of Rest 
* Beyond the limit of any humdn knowledge."—Ep. 


usual destiny or fate, and he can only escape its control by 
subduing all his terrestrial attachments completely. The 
new combination of circumstances under which he will 
then be placed may be better or worse than the terrestrial 
conditions under which he lived. But in his progress to a 
new world, you may be sure he will never turn around to 
have a look at his spiritualistic friends.* 

In the third of the above three cases there is by our 
supposition, no recognition of spiritual consciousness or 
of spirit. So they are non-existing so far as he is concerned. 
The case is similar to that of an organ or faculty which 
remains unused for a loug time. Tt then practically ceases 
to exist, 

These entities, as it were, remain his or in his possession, 
when they are stamped with the stamp of recognition. 
When such is not the case, the whole of his individuality 
is centered in his fifth principle. And after death this 
fifth principle is the only representative of the individual 
in question, 

By itself it cannot evolve for itsclf a new set of objec- 
tive experiences, or to say the same thing in other words, 
it has no punarjanmam. It is such an entitv that can 
appear in séance-rooms ; but it is absurd to call it a disem- 
bodied spirit} It is merely a power or force retaining 
the impressions of the thoughts or ideas of the individual 
into whose composition it originally entered. It some- 
times summons to its aid the A«marüpa power, and 
creates for itself some particular ethercal form (not neces- 
sarily human). 

Its tendencies of action will be similar to those of the 
individual's mind when he was living. This entity main- 
tains its existence so long as the impressions on the powor 
associated with the fifth principle remain intact. In course 
of time they are effaced, and the power in question is then 
mixed up in the current of its corresponding power in the 
Macnocosu, as the river loses itself in the sea. Entities 
like these may afford signs of there having been consider- 
able intellectual power in the individuals to which they 
belonged ; because very high intellectual power may co- 
exist with utter absence of spiritual consciousness. Dut 
from this circumstance it cannot be argued that either the 
spirits or the spiritual Egos of deceased individuals appear 
in séance-rooms. 

There are some people in India who have thoroughly 
studied the nature of such entities (called Pisacham), 
I do not know much about them experimentally, as I have 
never meddled with this disgusting, profitless, and dan- 
gerous branch of investigation. 

Your Spiritualists do not know what they are really doing. 
Their investigations are likely to result in course of time 
either in wicked sorcery or in the utter spiritual ruin of 
thousands of men and women. 1 

The views I have herein expressed have been often 
illustrated by our ancient writers by comparing the course, 
of a man's life or existence to the orbital motion of a planet 
round the sun. Centripetal force is spiritual attraction 
and centrifugal terrestrial attraction. As the centripetal 
force incréases iu power in comparison with the centrifugal 
force, the planet approaches tlie sun—the individual reaches 
a higher plane of existence. If, on the other hand, the cen- 
trifugal force becomes greater than the centripetal force, the 
planet is removed to a greater distance from the sun, and 
moves in a new orbit at that distance—the individual 
comes to a lower level of existence, These are illustrated in 
the first two instances I have noticed above. 

We have only to consider the two extreme cases, 

When the planct in its approach to the sun passes over 
the line where the centripetal and centrifugal forces com- 
pletely neutralize each other and is only acted on by the 
centripetal force, it rushes towards the sun with a gradually 


* As M. A. (Oxon) will seo, the Spiritualists have still less 
chanco of having their claims recognised by Brahmanieal than by 
Buddhist oceultists —Ep. 

+ It is especially on this point that the Aryan and Arahat doc- 

rines quite agree. The teaching and argument that follow are, in 
t very respect, those of the Buddhist Himalayan Brotherhood.-—Ep, 
e f We shave entirely in this idea—Ep. 
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increasing velocity and is finally mixed up with the mass 
of the sun’s body. This is the case of a complete adept. 


Again, when the planet in its retreat from the sun 
reaches a point where the centrifugal force becomes all- 
powerful it flies off in a tangential direction from its 
orbit, and gces into the depths of void space. When it 
ceases to be under the control of the sun, it gradually 
gives up its generative heat and the creative energy that it 
originally derived fiom the sun and remains a cold mass of 
material particles wandering through space until the mass 
is completely decomposed into atoms. This cold mass is 
compared to the fifth principle under the conditions above 
noticed, and the heat, light, and energy that left it are 
compared to the sixth and seventh principles. 


Either after assuming a new orbit or in its course of de- 
viation from the old orbit to the new, the planet can never 
go back to any point in its old orbit, as the various orbits 
lying in different planes never intersect each other. 


This figurative representation correctly explains the 
ancient Brahmanical theory on the subject. It is merely 
a branch of what is called the Great Law of the Universe 
by the ancient mystics.....cccccccccccecseeceeeaeees ASEE ahs 
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EDITORIAL APPENDIX TO THE ABOVE. 
Note I. l 


In this connection it will be well to draw the reader's 
attention, to the fact that the country callled * Si-dzang " 
by the Chinese, and Tibet by Westorn geographers, is 
mentioned in the oldest books preserved in the province 
of Fo-kien (the chief head-quarters of the aborigines of 
China)—as the great seat of occult learning in the 
archaic ages. According to these records, it was inhabited 
by the “Teachers of Light,” the “Sons of Wisdom” and 
the “ Brothers of the Sun.” The Emperor Yu the “ Great” 
( 2207 B. C), a pious mystic, is eredited with having 
obtained his occult wisdom and the system of theocracy 
established by him—for he was the first one to unite in 
China ecclesiastical power with temporal authority—from 
Si-dzaug. That system was the same as with the old 
Egyptians and the Chaldees ; that which we know to have 
existed in the Brahmanical period in India, and to exist 
now in Tibet: namely, all the learning, power, the tem- 
poral as wellas the secret. wisdom were concentrated with- 
in the hierarchy of the priests and limited to their caste. 
Who were the aborigines of Tibet is a question which no 
ethnographer is able to answer correctly at present. They 


practise the Bhon religion, their sect is a pre— and-anti— . 


Buddhistic one, and they are to be found mostly in the 
province of Kam—that is all that is known of them. But 
even that would justify the supposition that they are the 
greatly degenerated descendants of mighty and wise fore- 
fathers. Their ethnical type shows that they are not pure 
Turanians, and their rites—now those of sorcery, incanta- 
tions, and nature-worship, remind one far more of the 
popular rites of the Babylonians, as found in the records 
preserved on the excavated cylinders, than of the religious 
practices of the Chinese sect of Tao-sse—(a religion based 
upon pure reason and spirituality)—as alleged by some. 
Generally, little or no difference is made even by the Kye- 
lang missionwies who mix greatly with these people on 
the borders of British Lahoul—and ought to know better— 
between the Bhons and the two rival Buddhist sects, 
the Yellow Caps and the Red Caps. The latter of these 
have opposed the reform of Tzong-ka-pa from the first and 
have always adhered to old Buddhism so greatly mixed up 
now with the practices of the Bhons. Were our Oriental- 
ists to know more of them, and compare the ancient 
Babylonian Bel ‘or Baal worship with the rites of the 
Bhons, they would find an undeniable connection between 
the two. To begin an argument here, proving the origin 
of the aborigines of Tibet as connected with one of the 
tiree great races which superseded each other in Baby- 


lonia, whether we call them the Akkadians (invented by: 
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F. Lenormant,)or the primitive Turanians, Chaldees and 
Assyrians—is out of question. Be it as it may, there is 
reason to call the trans-Himalayan esoteric doctrine 
Chaldeo—Tibetan. Aud, when we remember that the 
Vedas came—agreeably to all traditions—from the Mans- 
sorowa Lake in Tibet, and the Brahmins themselves from 
the fir North, we are justified in looking on the esoteric 
doctrines of every people who once had or still has it—as 
having proceeded from one and the same source: and, to 
thus call it the * Aryan-Chaldeo-Tibetan " doctrine, or 
Universal Wispom Religion. “Seck for the Lost WORD 
among the hierophants of Tartary, China and Tibet," was 
the advice of Swedenborg, the seer, 


Note II. 


Not necessarily—we say. The Vedas, Brahmanism, and 
along with these, Sanskrit, were im portatious into what we 
now regard as India, They were never indigenous to its soil. 
There was atime when the ancient nations of the West 
included under the generic name of India many of the 
countries of Asia now classified under other names, There 
was an Upper, a Lower, and a Western India, even. during 
the comparatively late period of Alexander; and Persia— 
Iran is called Western India in some ancient classics. 
The countries now named Tibet, Mongolia, and Great Tar- 
tary were considered by them as forming part of India. 
When we say, therefore, that India has civilized the world 
and was the Alma Mater of the civilizations, arts and 
sciences of all other nations ( Babylonia, and porhaps even 
Ezypt, included) we mean archaic, pre-historic India, 
India of the time when the great Gobi was a sea, and the 
lost “Atlantis” formed part of an unbroken continent 
which began at the Himalayas and ran down over 
Southern India, Ceylon, Java, to far-away Tasmania, 


Note III. 


To ascertain such disputed questions, one has to look 
into and study well the Chinese sacred and historical 
records—a people whose era begins nearly 4,600 years back 
(2697 B. C). A people so accurate and by whom some of 
the most important inventions of modern Europe and its 
so much boasted modern science, were anticipated—such 
as the compass, gun-powder, porcelain, paper, printing, 
&c.—known, and practised thousands of years before 
these were rediscovered by the Europeans, ought to 
receive some trust for their records. And from Lao-tze 
down to Hiouen-Thsang their literature 1s filled. with 
allusions and references to that island and the wisdom of 
the Himalayan adepts. In the Catena of Buddhist Serip- 
tures from the Chinese by the Rev. Samuel Beal, there is 
a chapter “On the Tran-Ta’'t School of Buddhism” 
(pp. 244-258) which our opponents ought to read. Trans- 
lating the rules of that most celebrated and holy school 
and sect in China founded by Chin-che-K’hae, called 
Che-chay (the wise one) in the year 575 of our era, when 
coming to the sentence which reads: “ That which 
rclates to the one garment (seamless) worn by the GREAT 
TRACHERS OF THE Snowy MOUNTAINS, the school of the 
Haimavatas" (p. 256) the European translator places after 
the last sentence a sign ofinterrogation, as well he may. 
The statistics of the school of the * Haimavatas” or ot our 
Himalayan Brotherhood, are not to be found in the Gene- 
ral Census Records of India. Further, Mr. Beal translates 
a Rule relating to * the great professors of the higher 
order who live in mountain depths remote from men,” the 
Aranyakas, or hermits. . . 7 

So, with respect to the traditions concerning this island, 
and apart trom the (to them) historical records of this 
preserved in the Chinese and Tibetan Sacred Books : 
the legend is alive to this day among the people of Tibet. 
The fair Island is no more, but the country where it once 
bloomed remains there still, and the spot is well known 
to some of the “ great teachers of the snowy mountains," 
however much convulsed and changed its topography by 
the awful cataclysm. Every seventh year, these teachers 
are believed to assemble in SCHAM-CHA-LO, the “ happy 
land.” According to the general belief it is situated in the 
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north-west of Tibet, Some place it within the unexplored 
central regions, inaccessible even to the fearless nomadic 
tribes ; others hem it in between the range of the Gangdisri 
Mountains and the northern edge of the Gobi Desert, 
South and North, and the more populated regions of 
Khoondooz and Kashmir, of the Gya-Pheling (British 
India), and China, West and East, which affords to the 
curious mind a pretty large latitude to locate it in. 
Others still place 1t between Namur Nur and the Kuen- 
Lun Mountains—but one and all firmly believe in Scham- 
bha-la, and speak of it as a fertile, fairy-like land, once an 
island, now an oasis of incomparable beauty, the place of 
meeting ofthe inheritors ofthe esoteric wisdom of the 
god-like inhabitants of the legendary Island. 


In connection with the archaic legend of the Asian Sea 
and the Atlantic Continent, is it not profitable to note a 
fact known toall modern geologists—that the Himalayan 
slopes afford geological proof, that the substance of those 
lofty peaks was once a part of an ocean floor ? 


Note IV. 


We have already pointed out that, in our opinion, the 
whole difference between  Buddhistic and Vedantic 
philosophies was that the former was a kind of Ration- 
alistie Vedantism, while the latter might be regarded 
as transcendental Buddhism. If the Aryan esotericism 
applies the term jtuitma to the seventh principle, the 
pure and per se unconscious spirit—it is because the 
Vedanta postulating three kinds of existence—(1) the 
pdramarthika,—(the true, the only real one,) (2), the vyava- 
harika (the practical), and (3) the pratibhdsika (the 
apparent or illusory life) —makes the first life or jiva, the 
only truly existent one. Brahma orthe ONE'S SELF isitsonly 
representative in the universe, as it is the universal Life 
in foto while the other two are but its “phenomenal 
appearances,” imagined and created by ignorance, and 
complete illusions suggested to us by our blind senses. 
The Buddhists, on the other hand, deny either subjective 
or objective reality even to that one Self-Existence. 
Buddha declares that there is neither Creator nor an 
ABSOLUTE Being. Buddhist rationalism was ever too 
alive to the insuperable difficulty of admitting one 
absolute consciousness, as in the words of Flint—" where- 
ever there is consciousness there is relation, and where- 
ever there is relation there is dualism.” The ONE LIFR 
is either “ MUKTA” (absolute and unconditioned) and can 
have no relation to anything nor to any one; or it is 
“ BADDIIA" (bound and conditioned), and then it cannot 
be called the ABSOLUTE ; the limitation, moreover, neces- 
sitating another deity as powerful as the first to account 
for all the evil in this world. Hence, the Arahat secret 
doctrine on cosmogony, admits but of one absolute, 
indestructible, eternal, and uncreated UNCONSCIOUSNESS 
(so to translate), of an element (the word being used for 
want of a better term) absolutely independent of every- 
thing else in the universe; a something ever present or 
ubiquitous, a Presence which ever was, is, and will be, 
whether there is a God, gods, or none; whether there is a 
universe, or no universe; existing during the eternal 
cycles of Maha Yugs, during the Pralayas as during the 
periods of Afanvantara : and this is SPACE, tho field for the 
operation of the eternal Forces and natural Law, the basis 
(as our correspondent rightly calls it) upon which take 
place the eternal intercorrelations of Akdsa-Prakriti, 
guided by the unconscious regular pulsations of Sakti—the 
breath or power of a conscious deity, the theists would say, 
—the eternal energy of an eternal, unconscious Law, say 
the Buddhists. Space then, or “Fan, Bar-nang” (Maha 
Süuyati) or, as it is called by Lao-tze, the “Emptiness ” 
is the uature of the Buddhist Absolute. (See Confucius’ 
“Praise of the Abyss") The word jiva then, could never 
be applied by the Arahats to the Seventh Principle, since 
it is only through its correlation or contact with matter 
that Fo-hat (the Buddhist active energy ) can develop 
active conscious life; and that to the question “how can 
Unconsctowsness generate consciousness?” the answer 


. the patronymie suflix of the Elohites, 


would be: Was the seed which generated a Bacon or 
a Newton self-conscious ?" 


Note V. 

_ To our European readers: Deceived by the phonetic 
similarity, it must not be thought that the name “ Brah- 
man” is identical in this connection with Brahma or 
Iswara—the personal God. The Upanishads—the Vedan- 
ta Scriptures—mention no such God and, one would 
vainly seck in them any allusions to a conscious deity. 
The Brahmam, or Parabrahm, the ABSOLUTE of the 
Vedantins, is neuter and ‘~meonscious, and has no con- 
nection with the masculine Brahms of the Hindu Triad, 
or Trimirti. Some Orientalists rightly believe the name 
derived from the verb “ Brih,” to grow or inerease, and to 
be, in this sense, the universal expansive force of nature, 
the vivifying and spiritual principle, or power, spread 
throughout the universe and which in its collectivity is the 
one Absoluteness, the one Life and the anly Reality. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE TO 
“THE BENLI-ELOHIM." 


BY MIRZA MOORAD ALEE BEG, F.T.S. 


I take this opportunity of acknowledging the kindness 
of Mr. John Yarker, of Manchester, in communicating for 
me his remarks on “ The Book of Enocli" published in tho 
August number of the THrosoputsr. It affords me the 
highest gratification to find that the slight essay which, 
under the name of “ The Beni Elohim,” I made to unravel 
the tangled web of primeval Occult-Symbolism, has merit- 
ed the applause of so distinguished an investigator of 
mystical Antiquities, In the perhaps presumptuous en- 
deavor to direct his attention to new clues for the “Lost 
Word," I venture to offera few remarks which suggest 
themselves to me on reading the extracts he so kindly 
forwarded. 

As he very truly says, “Samyaza” and " Azazi-el" ave iden- 
tical with * Sami-El," which is the same as * Satan" or the 
“Great Serpent,” the Primeval Giver of Light and Know- 
ledge and of Life—as the world in general understands it, 
Also with “Shams” or * Shamash"—the “Sun” and mythi- 
cal ancestor of the Shemites; who, again, is the same as 
Sheth, Set, Shish, Sat, Tat, Taut, Sisut, Hermes, and the 
other mythical Fathers of Science. Thus *Shami-Aza" 
is “the Blazing Sun, or the Mighty Sun” ; "Azazi- El! “ the 
Brilliant or Mighty God." ; *Shami-El" “the Sun-God." 
And so on, ringing the changes on * Aza"—the Energetic 
or Mighty, or Blazing, and * Shams"—the Sun—and * El” 
As the Esoteric 
significance of this is touched on more in detail in my 
article * The War in Heaven," just published in the 
THEOSOPHIST, I shall say no more on this part of the sub- 
ject save that the name *" Sums-avi-el" given as one of 
the names ofthe angelsin * Enoch," seems to be one of 
those “rollings up” which I have so frequently noticed 
in Shemite Mythology, by a combination of the separate 
Godheads of “Shams” (the Sun ), and “ Yava " (Jupiter). 
Iam now working on other “angels’” names with a view 
to their identification with oll Shemite and Khamite 
deities and with the Planets, but I do not yet feel justified 
in publishing the results arrived at. Perhaps this may 
set Mr. Yarker ou the same track, and a correlation of the 
results we independeutly achieve, may prove valuable as * 
a help to Occult and Masonic study. 


In connection with the above, I wish to draw the atten- ' 
tion of Mr. Yarker to the consideration of the identity of 
* Satan " with “Saturn.” It is well known that “Saturn” 
was an old Italian deity, wlio was very arbitrarily identifed 
with the Greek “Kronos” by the Romans. This has 
created an altogether fallacious conception ever since, 
“ Kronos" is “ Ba-al" “Zervana Akarana,” “Boundless 
Time," “The Father-God." “Saturn,” on the contrary, 
was introduced into Italy by the “Khita” invaders of 
* Hit-ruria ” (Hetruria) some 2,000 years B. C., and is the 
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same as “ Maluk-Satur" of Pheenikia and Cana-an, who 
is also the. “Sat” and * Taut" of the Hittites, Hyksos, 
and Egyptians, and should have been co-ordinated with 
Hermes. I may also mention that I sce a very decided 
"occult? significance in portions of the XIV Chapter of 
the Book of Enoch as given by Mr. Yarker. Unfortunate- 
ly, not having perused the whole work, I cannot presume 
to give an opinion as to the evidence of antiquity it 
intrinsically presents. Judging, however, from the ex- 
tracts given, I should refer its authorship to the period of 
the “ Captivity,” which would give it just as good a right 
n8 “Daniel” or * Esther" has to insertion in the Bible. 
The Bible itself, if carefully read, offers abundant proof 
that the authors of its “books” subsequent to the said 


date believed in what was substantially the same tale as 
told in * Enoch." 


In my interpretation of the allegory of the Elohim-myth, 
Idiffer materially from what, from the few words he says 
on the subject, appears to be the theory of Mr. Yarker, 
Hoping he will forgive me for differing from so high 
an authority, I refer him to my forthcoming articles on 
“The War in Heaven” and “the Great Serpent" for my 
views in full; which I may be allowed to say, I should feel 
honoured by his criticizing. Will he kindly favour me 
with some account of the sexual connection with the 
Elohim which, as he says, was claimed by the Rosicrucians ? 


eet .———————— ——— 


LAKSIHMIDATL. 
(The Authentic Story of a Bhit.)* 
BY PIARAT LALL CITACHONDIA, F.T.S. 


I believe that the following story of a ghost I received 
from a worthy friend of mine (Pandit N. B. N&khse, resi- 
dent of Saugor C. P.), an eye-witness to almost all the 
phenomena described—will be welcome to students of 
Spiritualism. As the narrative is based not only on the 
Pandit’s personal experience and that of his family, but 
also attested to by other persons of the town where it took 
place, I cannot say Iam prepared to deny its truth. At 


all events not a single fact has been exaggerated, and the 


Pandit's story is a true account of what has actually hap- 
pened. Let those who can throw light upon it come out 
and explain. I give the story simply as I had it from 
Pandit N. B. Nakhse, and in his own words. 


“Thad a paternal nunt named Lakslmibái, who in the 
beginning of April 1871 was suddenly taken sick. Every 
remedy was vainly tried. Day by day she became weaker, and 
at last we lost all hope for her recovery. Our sad apprehensions 
became very soon realized. 


* On the day before her death she told my mother that feeling 
suro she would not live more than a day or two, she desired 
to be removed before her death to some other place, as every 
one, she said, who had died in the room she occupied had become 
a bhùtt (47) and that she wanted to avoid such a terrible fate. 


“That day passed and another dawned, which was an 
“Ekadashi” (the 11th day of every fortnight) and a Sunday. 
From morning till 8 a.m. there were symptoms of improvement ; 
but all of a sudden she collapsed, lost her power of speech, and 
finally becoming unconscious, she remained without uttering one 
syllable, cold and insensible for about three hours. Then came tho 
agony. What she suffered can better be imagined than de- 
seribed. About 11 o'clock she suddenly arose from her bed, and 
begged my mother to prepare for her a bath—for the last time 
as she said. Having bathed, my aunt gavealms to Brahmins, 
drank of the sacred Ganges water, bade us all good-bye, and 
having thrice uttered Ráma’s holy name, expired towards 
noon, and in the same sick-room, she had so desired to be re- 

* A ghost, or an carth-bound soul. We give room to this 
interesting story, in order to show the Western Spiritualists, once 
more and again, that, while believing in the possibility of returning 
* spirits,” the Hindus fear and detest them, giving them the epithet 
of *devils" instead of “departed angels,” and considering such a 
return in each case as a curse to be avoided and removed as soon as 
possible.—Ep 


+ A ghort, an earth-bound spirit or “Elementary.” —Ed. 


moved from. None of us seemed to have remembered the wish 
expressed by her on the preceding day. 

“Half a year had passed after the sad event, when, 
one morning, my elder brothers wife told me that she 
had seen my aunt that night in a dream; and, that the 
deceased had promised her to return again on that morning. 
Scarcely bad an hour passed, after what sho had toll me 
when there came an extraordinary change over my sister-in-law’s 
features and general appearance. She was seized with violent 
trembling, her eyes flashed and glowed like fire, and her body 
became burning hot. I was so taken aback by the unusual sight, 
that, unable to account for the phenomenon, Lat once hurried to 
call witnesses. On seeing her in sucha state, my mother conjec- 
turing at once that an evil spirit had taken possession of her 
daughter-in-law, she proceeded to question her to ascertain who 
that particular devil was. After a minute or so the ghost spoke” 
and introduced itself as Lakshmibai, my auut, who had just 
died ! ; l 

* At first wo doubted the evil spirit’s statement, Till then, 
we could not have believed that a person like her, whose whole 
life had been so virtuous and pure, and who, at the time of her 
death had drunk of the sacred Ganges water, and uttered 
thrice the holy name of Rama, had been refused salvation. t 
We, therefore, putsome more questions to the ghost, such as 
would, we thought, prove or disprove the truth of its statements; 
but when wo found that every one of them was satisfactorily 
answered we had but to accept the sad assertion, It wag 
the ghost of the late Lakshmibai, my aunt, as before stated. f 


* On being asked what sin of hers had doomed her to such a 
fate, the ghost replied that she had to suffer in consequence of 
the idea, of her not being removed from the sick-room, forcibly 
striking her and preying on her mind at the time of death. IIow 
far the explanation given is true, I cannot say but leave it to 
the criticism of learned readers. 

“ When the clock struck twelve the ghost was requested to 
release the ‘medium’ and allow her to take her food. The 
ghost, thereupon, ubligingly left her for that day. But from the 
following morning it began to come and trouble the poor woman 
daily for an hour or two regularly. Every possible means to 
release her from the claws of the evil spirit was resorted to: 
but the more we tried the more troublesome the ghost proved. 
At last it told us plainly one day, that all efforts to dislodge it 


* Through the sister-in-law’s mouth, of course, 
medium.—- Ep. 

+ The italies are ours, We underline the sentence to show in 
what light the orthodox Hindus and especially the Brahmans—. 
view those manifestations ——“ Salvation " means with the Hindus 
“absorption in Brahm ”, Afotsha—a_ state from which no Spirit can 
return. — £d. 

t The ghost’s assertions through her medium, prove nothing in 
this case. The lady so possessed knew as much of the deceased as 
the rest of the family. It might have been any spook for all the 
narrator knows—who personated Lakshmibai, and the correct an- 
swers wore no testat all.—Ep. 

ST This, again, may lead onc to suspect (and we now speak from tho 
standpoint of Eastern Occultism) that it was the dying woman's last 
thought, the sdeé five (the intensity of which makes of living peoplo 
monomaniacs, and spreads for an indefinite time its magnetic 
unhealthy influence after the brain which generated it had loug timo 
ceased to exist) —that idea that had so long worried her dying mind, 
namely, that she was going to become a bût unless removed—that 
infected also the mind of her relative. A man dies of a contagious 
disease; months after his death, aye, years—a bit of clothing, an object 
touched by him during his sickness, may communicate the disease 
to a person more physiologically sensitive than the persons around 
him, and while having no effect upon the latter. And why should 
not an idea, a thought, exerciso the same influence? Thought is no 
less material nor objective than the imponderable and mysterious 
germs of various infectious diseases the causes of which are such a 
puzzle for science. Since the mind ofa living person can so influence 
another mind, that the former can force the latter to think and be- 
lieve whatever it will—iu short, to psychologize another mind, so can 
the thought of a person already dead. Onco generated and sent out, 
that thought will live upon its own energy. It has become indepen- 
dent of the brain and mind which gave it birth. So long as its concen- 
trated energy remains undissipated, it can act as a potential influence 
when brought into contact with the living brain and nervous system 
of a person susceptibly predisposed. ‘The unhealthy action thus 
provoked may lead the sensitive into a temporary insanity of self- 
delnsion that quite clouds the sense of his own individuality: The 
morbid action thus once set up, the whole floating group of the 
dead man’s thoughts rushes into the sensitive's brain, and he can 
give what scoms test after test of the prosence of the deceased and. 
convince the predisposed investigator that the individuality of the 
control, “ guide,” or communicating intelligence is thoroughly estab- 


lished —Ep. 


she being a 
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by means of mantras * would fail, and that unless we totally 
ubandoned the idea we would never be rid of the bide. 

‘Seeing no other alternative, we were at last obliged to 
humour the bAát, which, it is only fair to say, has ever since 
faithfully kept its promise. It has even on several occasions 
rendered us useful services for which all in the family have 
been duly grateful. 

“The wonders wrought by it have been various and amusing, 

of which I beg to relate a few. 
* One day we had to celebrate in our family, a religious 
vite. The exigency was unexpected, and it could not be post- 
poned oven for aday. My father’s advice was indispensable, 
but he was at a distance of some twenty miles from our town. 
There was no available post-oflice nor a telegraph. We were 
in a perfect dilemma, Then the ghost came andsaid :—* Give me 
a letter, und I will bring a written answer within au hour. 
Upon this my brother wrote a message to my father, informing 
him of the cireumstances under which it was sent, and of the weird 
ghost-carrier who was to wait there for his reply, aud then 
placed it upon the table. The letter, strange to say, snddeuly 
disappeared, and to the wonder of all present, my father’s reply, 
in his own hand-writing, reached us within the time promised. 
When, some time after, my father came home on leave, I asked 
him how and where he had found my letter. Ie replied that 
at about 8 o'clock on the morning in question, upon putting his 
hand into his tobacco-pouch, he found there a paper, which 
proved to be a letter dated on the same day—from Raoji (my 
brother’s pet name ). 'I was much surprised ? he said, ‘to see 
a letter reaching from Saugor to Banda (the place where my 
father was) in so short a time. But when I read that a ghost was 
the carrier my surprise was all gone. I replied to it instantly 
us desired and placed the reply on the floor. It disappeared 
from my sight within a few sceonds. ‘This took place in 
May 1872, 

“Upon another oecasion, the ghost came as usual and said it 
was hungry. Dinner was prepared and it was asked to eat it 
without using the medium's body, if it could do so without 
inconvenience. Consenting, when the dishes were suitably placed, 
it made away with the food withont making itself visible. 
The most astonishing thing was that the quantity of food con- 
sumed by the ghost, was nearly ten times the allowance of an 
ordinary man in good health, Whenever a dish was emptied, 
a voice asking for more was heard in the air. Sinco then it 
has become customary in our family to invite the ghost to din- 
ner on days of festivity. Incidents like this have often occurred 
within our experience. 

“Tn 1873 my brother Gunpat Rao (the said Raoji) was at 
Allahabad studying for the 13. A. degree, and his wife (the 
medium ) was with him. Once he found himself in urgent 
want of money and being a stranger could not borrow it. See- 
ing him in that difficulty, the ghost came and said through the 
medium that if he promised to repay the amount as soon as lio 
got his scholarship, it would try to get the required sum to meet 
his present wants. Ie agreed, and the money was brought to 
him within half an. hour by an invisible hand. Though I was 
not an eye-witness to this phenomenon, yet I conid hardly dis- 
believe it as it was related to me by my own brother and I had 
seen such occurrences before. 


“In December 1879 when I had come home to Saugor 
in the school vacation, the ghost oue day entered the body of 
its mediam and began to talk with me. After the exchange 


of usual compliments I asked it to give me sweetmeats for the. 


occasion of the birth of its grand-son ( the child of Raoji ) born 
some three months before, It consented, promising to give 
them to me the next day. On the following afternoon, it 
accordingly came, and told mo to call my father and mother, to 


x 
share in the feast. When all were assembled a leaf-cup (xtv) 
Drônna was seen to desceud fron the roof of the room in which 
we werositting. It was full of jilebees (981) nearly a seer 
in weight, which were distributed among us. On being asked 
whence it could have brought the sweetmeats, the ghost 
replied that it had bought them from the confeetioner’s for 
8 annas.—‘Aud where did you get the money to buy it with P 
was our next question.—‘ I found the coin in the tank,’ 

“One more incident deserves tobe mentioned here. My brother 
Gunput Rao during that Christmas vacation of 1879 had come 
to Naugor to settle about my marriage, ‘Lhe 25th of January 
(1880) was the day fixed for my wedding. He could not stay 
so long as his vacation lasted for ton. days only. So he weut 
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* Charms of exorcism, 


back to Burhanpur, promising to try for a ten-days’ leave, and 
come a day or two before the wedding. But, the 23rd of 
January had passed without our either seeing him or receiving 
a letter. In hopes of ascertaining the reason, my father ques- 
tioned the ghost. Accordingly, it left for Burhanpur imme- 
diately, and in an hour returned with the news, that he was com- 
ing ; that he was then at a certain place, and would arrive at 
4 o'clock the next morning. This prediction was verified to 
the letter, and that at the time mentioned he had actually becu 
at the placo mentioned by the ghost.” 

Some, remembering Shloka 5, chapter 8, of the Bhagvat 
Geeta, may be surprised that the deceased did not attain 
her salvation immediately after her death, instead allowing 
herself to be transformed by her unsatisfied desires into a 
restless Låt. But it might also be urged, upon a considera- 
tion of the fifth and sixth sAlokas of the same chapter, that 
although the holy name of Ráma was pronounced by 
Lakshmibai when quitting her mortal frame, -yet the soul 
had been earth-bound by her anxiety to be removed 
from tle sick-room, which she believed to be a place 
where an escaping soul was liable to become a bhút. Do 
not the circumstances fully warrant the belief that she 
could not secure salvation (moksh) since Raja Dasharatha 
himself, (the alleged father of Rama) notwithstanding his 
so frequently repeating the name of that Holy Being, in 
his dying moments was nevertheless debarred from mukti ? 
In his case, I would infer the reason to lave been that 
he had an intensely personal, paternal affection for Rima, 
quite different from that of the Nirgun Updsuks, who 
studying for years psychology, and convinced of the unity 
of soul, merge themselves into the incorporeal nature of 


Brauma (48) Raja Dasharatha, on the contrary, is said 
to have been a Sûgún Updsak, which “ Upásaná" or 
doctrine, regards the human soul as distinct from the 
Supreme. The adherents to the principles of this Updsané 
are never eager for salvation, for, they regard it as a 
state after death in which neither pleasure nor pain is 
known. ‘Their desire is, rather to ascend to higher states 
of being as they consider the bodily envelope as the 
only medium for enjoying supreme felicity by devotions 
peculiar to themselves; and though this may appear, 
and is, contrary to the principles of Vedanta philosophy, 
yet it is held to be a primary means to enable one's 
self to advance to Nirgún Updsand, if rigidly practised in 
accordance with, and in strict adherence to, rules and 
directions, 

Thus, though salvation was denied to Lakshmibai,and she 
became a ghost, yet her utterance of the name of Rama at 
the moment of death, might perhaps, account for the 
kindly services rendered by her to her family, in her sub- 
sequent condition of an obsessing BHUT. 


GITOSTS, 


When any misfortune is about to befall tho house of 
Airlie— the head of which, the tenth Earl, has lately died 
in Colorado—ádánysterious music, it is said, is heard out- 
side his house in Scotland.—says the Pioneer, Sir Walter 
Scott alludes to the story ; and the subject is made the text 
of a leading article in the Daily Telegraph. This article, in 
turn, has evoked a long letter froin a correspondent signing 
himself Master or ARTS, whose leader is also published in 
the Daily Telegraph. Addressing the Editor of that journal, 
the writer says :—"You yourself are so great a judge of the 
topics which for the time being engage the public mind, 
that to find the ‘unsubstantial thus even fora day admit- 
ted to your pages is in itself an indication that the subject 
is‘up.” Master or ARTs then goes on to discuss the 
* the unsubstantial.” He writes :—~ 

Permit ine, always if possible on this natural plane, to spe- 
culate a little. Man enters upon an existence hero, limited 
as to its information upon past, present, and future, by the 
rauge of his senses. Still there are atleast conceivable, 
ways in which our sense-knowledge might be auginented. 

If aman with his present human powers could travel 
from earth, through space, he would probably sec, hear, touch, 
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and realize new forms of being at every new point. The 
inter-stellar ether would no doubt be darkness to him, 
failing any gross matter to reflect to his eyes such light 
asthey can apprehend. But if his sense-organs could sur- 
vive and function on such a splendid journey, we may 
believe that he would find the utmost wonders of the sun’s 
photosphere or the central glories of Alcyone just as 
natural as the spectacles of earth, prodigiously deve- 
loped in scale and state of being. But our earthly senses, 
like our earthly organs, are the products of the conditions 
of terrestrial life, Could those senses only be suddenly 
extended as I am imagining—into harmony with the 
conditions prevailing in the Sun or upon Sirius—an 
immensely vaster, but yet entirely natural, universe would 
surely be manifested. Undreamed-of light might wake 
to action immeasurably subtler optic nerves. Invisible 
clements and objects now called “ spiritual,” might be- 
come commonly visible. The touch, the taste, the hearing, 
and the smell might rise wondrously but quite naturally 
to powers and pleasures unspeakably enhanced beyond 
those we know. All this is at all events unimaginable 
in the direction of an ordered though abrupt develop- 
ment of life if it were not that we are bound to earth by 
our bodies, and must die to be free. Yet being thus 
bound our senses themselves bear witness to the positive 
existence of objects destined for higher sense-knowledge 
beyond them. The commonest reflection proves it 
unscientific to disbelieve in what we cannot see or feel. 
The piece of ice on which the skater safely stands can 
be rendered invisible as stiper-heated steam. The gas 
which bubbles invisibly from a soda-water bottle can be 
transformed, under great pressure, into a white woolly 
tuft. These aro familiar instances of the transformation 
of seen and unseen things. In optics it is known how 
grass, water and alum are impervious to dark rays which 
easily find their way through rock salt, and show heat 
action beyoud the red. With high temperatures, evi- 
dence is obtained by very sinple experiments of actinic 
or chemical rays which lie beyond the violet. In other 
words, we do not see with ordinary eyesight even all of 
our own light; we do not hear even all the sounds of our 
own vibrating atmosphere. But the unseen light and 
the unheard sounds nevertheless truly exist. Is there not 
a strong suggestion here that the range of the senses 
may be from time to time extended of the senses beyond 
the usual corporeal experience, and perhaps has often 
been ? 


Let us come back from these imaginative prelimi- 
naries to those ghost stories, if any such there be, where 
the evidence of good faith and authentic occurrence is 
so strong that we must either find some theory to fit 
them, or set aside everything related, except it be con- 
firmed by personal experience, To seea veritable ghost 
suchas we are assuming may make its appearance, either 
the eye must be temporarily armed with abnormal capa- 
city, or some sort of matter not usually visible must, by 
some means be rendered so. Perhaps both of these 
changes can be at times, and in places brought about by 
nothing whatever supernatural, but merely by means un- 
usual and unregulated, The ether is not supernatural. It 
must be, if anything is real, as real as granite, for not 
otherwise could light aud heat pass to us over its exquisite 
bridge, or suns attract their planets. It permeates all 
visible matter, and is, perhaps, its origin. Universal, elastic, 
plastic it seems to bear to ordinary material such a relation 
as the will in man bears to the coarser forces in nature. 
What makes it impossible that the strong exercise of 
emotion or volition, cousciously or unconsciously put forth 
may, in ways wholly natural but as yet unformulated for 
science, impress itself visibly upon ether. There are opera- 
tions in experimental science almost as subtle in charac- 
ter. Sunshine falling upon a mixture of chlorine and 
hydrogen explodes thein with bright flame; and. selenium 
throbs electrically with less or more conductivity on the 
‘contact of light. It would hardly be more of a miracle if 

&oncentrated thought impelled by vigorous will should 


sometimes embody itself on the fine matter whieh must be 
its medium than is the daily unexplained marvel of an 
artist's invention expressing itself from brain by muscle and 
nerve in line or colour. It would scarcely be less compre- 
hensible in ultimate action than the prodigy already 
vulgar of the electric telegraph, where two metal plates 
quickened by an acid thrill constant messages round the 
earth. The mode again of manufacturing the sailors’ 
needle by stroking a hard steel bar with magnets, would 
seem beforehand almost wilder in conception. Science 
knows enough already in the direction of strange forces 
not to be so desperately hopeless about knowing more. 
Why should it not address itself quietly to these pro- 
blems in the line indicated ? The habit of scepticism is, I 
gladly allow a most useful one. It kills off those rash and 
reckless theories by which ignorance and haste, whatever 
their good-will, darken the beginuing of knowledge. It 
is salutary when it sifts evidence rigidly, and sends hum- 
bled sciolists back to better experiments ; but it grows 
stupid when it shuts its eyes to apparent fact, and calls 
what is at preseut merely extra-natural, supernatural, and, 
therefore,not to be investigated. 


It does not render my suggestion less worth making 
because this is, as has been lately pointed out, the solution 
offered by the Eastern psychology. The secret of the 
Hindoo Oceultists constantly hinted at or stated in their 
sacred writings is that all so-called spiritual phenomena 
take place in the Akasa or ether, by exercise of ascetic 
powers or cultivated will To the same order of ideas be- 
longs the not altogether unplausible theory that our inner 
life on earth is all this while building up an ethereal body 
which forms the abode of the immortal principle after 
death, and is in turn capable in other spheres of fresh re- 
finements. Asiatic peoples know as little of the truth of 
such views as I myself do, and yet the secret influence of 
their passing into Buddhism and Brahminism has cer- | 
tainly taken away almost all dread of death in the 
East. Why, nevertheless, should birth be better under- 
stood than death, or seem happier when both are so 
natural? 


In one word, scientific men might now take up this 
question on the ground of natural facts. It is not for me 
to suggest lines of experiment, nor will it be ever possible 
for any experiment, whatever to bridge the chasm which 
lies between matter and thought. Yet just as impossible 
is it to explain ultimately many and many an established 
process, whereNature, employed though not compreliended, 
benefits all mankind. Without any foolish hope, therefore, 
that science can or will ever arrive at “ all the truth about 
ghosts" there is really no good reason that I can see why 
the subject of these phenomena should not be ‘at last 
rescued from untrained inquiries and dealt with soberly 
like other strange but acknowledged powers of life, 
which are usefully investigated, such as memory and 
thought.— 
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THE UNIVERSE IN A NUT-SHELL. 


The article on dreams alluded to in the following letter 
is reprinted with the desired explanatory notes for the 
information of our readers :— 


To THE EDITOR, 


The accompanying extract is from an article ina recent issue 
of Chambers's Journal. I hope you will reprint the same and kindly 
give full explanations upon the following subjects :— 

(t) Are dreams always real? If so, what produces them ; if not 
real, yet may they not have in themselves some deep siguificauce ? 

(2) Tell us something about our autenatal state of existence and 
the transmigration of soul ? 

(3) Give us anything that is worth knowing about Psychology 
as suggested by this article ? 


Your most fraternally and obediently, 
JEHANGIR CURSETJI TARACHAND, FTA 
Bombay, November 10, 1881. 
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Lditor’s Answer. 


‘To put our correspondent’s request more exactly, he desires 
the T'iigosornisT to cull into the limits of a column or two 
the facts embraced within the whole range of all the sublunar 
mysteries with ** full explanations." These would cmbrace—- 

(1) ‘Phe complete philosophy of dreams, as deduced from 
their physiological, biological, psychological and occult aspects. 
. (2) The Buddhist Jatakas (ve-births and migrations of our 
Lord Sakya-Muai) with a philosophical essay npon the 
transmigrations of the 387,000 Buddhas who “ turned tlie 
wheel of faith," during the successive revelations to the world 
of the 125,000 other Baddhas, the Saints who can “ overlook 
and unravel the thousand-fold knotted threads of the moral 
chain of causation,” throwing in a treatise upon the Nidhanus, 
the chain of twelve causes with a complete list of their two 
millions of results, and copious appendices by some Arahats, 
“who have attained the stream which floats into Nirvana.” 

(3) The compounded reveries of the world-famous psyelio- 
logists ; from the Myyptian Hermes, and his Book of the Dead; 
Piato's definition of the Soul, in Z'isceus ; and so on, down to 
the Drawing-Room Nocturnal Chats with a Disembodied 
Soul, by Rey. Adramelech Romeo Tiberius ‘Toughskin from 
Cineiunatti. 

Such is tlie modest task proposed. Suppose we first give the 
article which has provoked so great a thirst. for philosophical 
information, and then try to do what we can, It is a curious 
cuse,—if uot altogether a literary fiction :— 


DreaMm-LAND AND SOoMNAMBULISM. 


“The writer of this article has a brother-in-law who has 
felt some of his dreams to be ofa remarkable and signi- 
ficant character; aud his experience shows that there 1s a 
strangeand inexplicable connexion between such dreams and 
the state of somnambulism, Before giving in detail some 
instances of somnambulism as exhibited by! liim and alsu by 
his daughter, I will give an account of one of his dreams, 
whieh has been four times repeated in its striking and 
salient points at uncertain periods, during the past ‘thirty 

ours; He wasin his active youth a practical agriculturist, 
but now lives retired. All his life he has been spare of flesh, 
active, cheerful, very companionable, and not in any sense 
what is called a book-worm. His dream was as follows :— 
He found himself alone, standing in front of a monument 
of very solid masonry, looking vacantly at the north side 
of it, when to his astonishment, the middle stones on the 
level of his sight gradually opened and slid down one 
on another, until an opening was made large enough to 
uphold à man. All of à sudden, a little man, dressed in 
black, with a large bald head, appeared inside the open- 
ing, seemingly fixed there by reason of his feet and legs 
being buried in the masonry. The expression of his face 
was mild and intelligent. They looked at cach other for 
what seemed a long time without either of them attempt- 
ing to speak, and all the while my brother's astonishment 
increased, At length, as the dreamer expressed himsclf, 
‘The little man in black with the bald head and serene 
countenance’ said : “ Don’t you know me ¢ I am the man 
whom you murdered in an ante-natal state of existence; 
aud 1 am waiting until you come, and shall wait without 
sleeping, There is no évidence of the foul decd in your 
state of human existence, so you necd not trouble yourself 
in your mortal life—shut ine again in darkness.” 


The dreamer began, as he thought, to put the stones in 
their original position, remaking as he expressed himself— 
to the little man :—‘ This is alla dream of yours, for there 
is no aute-natal state of existence. The little man who 
seemed to grow less and less, said: ‘Cover me over and 
begone? At this the dreamer awoke. 

Years passed away, aud the dream was forgotten. in the 
common acceptation of the term, when behold! without 
any previous thought of the matter, he dreamed that le 
was standing inthe sunshine, facing an ancient garden- 
wall that belonged to a large o unoccupied mansion, when the 
stoues in front of it began to fall out with a gently sliding 
motion, and soon reyealed the self-same mysterious person, 
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and every thing pertaining to hin, 
utterauces as on the first occasion, though an uncertain 
number of years had passed. The same identical dream has 
since occurred twice at irregular periods; but there was 
no change in the facial appearance of the little man in 


black.” 


including his verbal 


Editor's Note-—We do not feel competent to pronounce upon 
the merits or demerits of this particular dream. ‘The interpre- 
tation of it may be safely left with the Daniels of physiology 
who, like W. A. Hammoud, M. D, of New York, explain 
dreams and somnambulism as due to an exalted condition 
cf-the spinal cord. It may have been a meaningless, chance- 
dream, brought about by a concatenation of thoughts which 
occupy mechanically the mind during sleep— 

“That dim twilight of the mind, 

When Reason’s beam, half hid behind 
The clouds of sense, obscurely gilds 

Each shadowy shape that fancy builds.”—- 

— when our mental operations go on independently of our 

conscious volition. 

Our physical senses are the agents by means of which the 
astral spirit or “ conscious something ” within, is brought by 
contact with the external world to a kuowledge of actual exist- 
euee ; while the spiritual senses of the astral man are the media, 
the telegraphie wires by means of which he communicates with 
his higher principles, and obtains therefrom the faculties of clear 
perception of, and vision into, the reahus of the invisible world.* 
The Buddhist philosopher holds that by the practice of the dhya- 
nas one may reach “the enlightened condition of mind which 
exhibits itself by immediate recognition of sacred truth, so that 
on opening the Scriptures (or any books whatsoever ?) their true 
meaning «t once flashes into the heart.” [Beals Crtenu, ke., 
p. 255,] Ifthe firsttime, however, theabovedream was meaning- 
less, the three following tines ic may have recurred by the suddenly 
awakening of that portion of the brain to which it was due—as in 
dreaming, or in somnambulisin, the brain is asleep only in parts, 
aud called into action through theageuey of the external senses, 
owing to some peculiar cause : à word pronounced, a thought, or 
picture lingering dormant in one of the cells of memory, and 
awakened by a sudden noise, the fall of aztone, suggesting instanta- 
neously to this half-dreamy faney of the sleeper walls of masonry, 
and so on, When one is suddenly startled in his sleep without 
becoming fully awake, he does not begin and terminate his 
dream with the simple noise whieh partially awoke him, hut 
often experiences in his dream, a long train of events concen- 
trated within the brief space of time the sound occupies, and to 
be attributed solely to that sound. Generally dreams are 
induced by the waking associations whieh precede them. Some 
of them produce such an impression that the slightest idea in 
the direction of any subject associated with a particular dream 
may bring its reeurrence years after, ‘Tartinia, the famous 
Italian violonist, composed lis “ Devil's Sonata” under the in- 
spiration of a dremm. During his sleep he thought the Devil 
appeared to him and challenged him to a trial of skill upon his 
own private violin, brought by him from the infernal regious 
which challenge ‘Tartinia ace epted. When he awoke, the 
melody of the “ "Devil's Sonata” was so vividly impressed upon his 
mind that he there and then noted it down ; but when arriving 
towards the finale all further recollection of it was suddenly 
obliterated, and he lay aside the incomplete piece of music. 
Two years later, he dreamt the very sume thing and tried in his 
dream to make himself recollect the fxale upon awaking. ‘The 
dream was repeated owing toa blind street-musician fiddling 
on his instrument under tho artist’s window. Coleridge coni- 
posed in a like manner his poem “ Kublai Khan,” ina dream, 
which, ou awaking, he found 30 vividly impressed upon his mind 
that ho wrote down the famous lines which ave still. preserved. 
‘The dream was due to the poet falling asleep iu his chair while 
reading in Purcha’s 5 Pilgrimage’ the following words: ** Hoere, 
the [Chan Kablai commanded a palace to be built..,.....,enclosed 
within a wall.” ` 


The popular belief that among the vast number of meaningless 
dreams there are some in which piss aro froqueutly given 
of coming events. is shared by many well-informed persons, bur 
not atall by science, Yet there are numberless instances of 
well-attested dreams which were verified by subsequent events, 
and which, therefore, may be termed prophetic. The Greek and 
Latin classies teem with records of remarkable dreams, : some ot 


* See Editors Note, on the letter that follows this one * Arc 
Dreams but Idle Visions £P? 
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which lave become historical Fi aith i in the spiritual nature of 
dreaming was as widely disseminated among the pagan philoso- 
pliers as among the Christian fathers of the church, nor is belief 
in soothsaying aud interpretations of dreams Couciromancy ) limited 
to the heathen nations of Asia, since the Bible is full of them. 
This is what Eliphas Levi, the great modern Kabalist, says of 
such divinntious, visions and prophetic dreams.* 

“Somnambulism, premonitions and second. sights 
disposition, whether accidental or habitual, to dream, awnke, ot 
during a voluntary, self-induced, or yet natural sleep, e, to 
perceive (and guess by intuition) the analogical reflections 
of the Astral Light, Phe paraphernalia and instruments of 
divinations are. simply means for (magnetic) communications 
between the divinator and him who consults him : they serve to 
fix aud concentrate two wills (bent in the same direction) upon 
the same sign or objeet; the queer, complicated, moving figures 
helping to collect the reflections of the Astral fluid. Thus one 
is enabled, at times to see in the grounds of a coffee cup, or in 
the clouds, in. the white of an egg, &e.- &e., fantastic forms 
having their existence, but in the Pearse the seers 
imagination), Viston-seeing in the water is produced by the 
fatigue of the dazzled optic nerve, which ends by ceding ils 
funetions. to the (ransleeid, and calling forth a cerebral 
illusion, which makes to seem as real images the simple. reflec- 
tions of the astral light. ‘Thus the fittest persons for this. kind 
of divination are those of a nervous. temperament whose sight 
is meek and imagination vivid, children being the best of all 
adapted for it, But lef no one misinterpret (he nature of 
the function attributed by us to imagination in the art of 
divination. We see through our imagination doubtless, and 
that is the natural aspect of the miracle; but we see actual 
and true things, und it is in this that lies the marvel of the 
natural phenomenon, We appeal for corroboration of what we 
say to the testimony of all the alepts...” 

And now we give room to n second letter. which relates to 
s a dream verified by undeniable events, 


are but n 


or 


ARE DREAMS BUT IDLE VISIONS? 


Yo TUE EDITOR OF THE TFIDEOSOPHIST, 


A few months ago, one Babu Jugut Chunder Chattor- 
jee, a ub- -Deputy Collector of Morshedabad, in Bengal, 

as stationed pro tem on duty at Kandi—a sub- division 
d the Morshedabad District. He had left his wife and 
children at Berhamporo, the head-quarters of the District 
and was staving at Kandi with Babn Soorji Coomar Basakh 
(Sub-Deputy Collector of the Sub-Division,) at the resi- 
dence of that gentleman, 

Having received orders to do some work ata place 
Some ten miles off from Kandi, in the interior, Babu 
Jugut Chunder made arrangements accordingly to start 
the next day. During that night he dreams, seeing his 
wife attacked with cholera, at " Berhampore, and sutfor- 
ing intensely. This troubles his mind. He relates the 
dream to Babu Soorji Coomar in the morning, and both 
treating the subject as a meaningless dream, proceed with- 
ont giving it another thought to their respective business. 

Alter breakfast BabuJugut Chunder retires to take before 
starting a short rest, In his sleep he dreams the same 
dream. Llesees his wife suffering from the dire disease 
acutely, witnesses the samo seene, and awakes with a 
start. He now becomes anxious, and arising, relates again 
dream No. 2, to Babu Soorji, who knows not what to say. 
It is then decided, that as Babu Jugut Chunder has to 
start for the place he is ordered to, his friend, Babu Soorji 
Coomar will forward to him without delay any letters or 
news lie may receive to his address from eee eee and 
having made special arrangements for this purpose, Babu 
Jugut Chunder departs. 

Hardly a few hours after he had left, arrives a mos- 
senger from Berhampore witha letter for Babu Jugut. 
iis friend remembering the mood in which he had left 
Kaudi and fearing bad news, opens the letter and finds it 
a corroboration of the twice -repeated dream. Babu 
Jugut’s wife was attacked with cholera at Berhampore, 
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on the very night s husband had d ofit and wa 
still suffering from it. Having received tlie news sent on 
with a special messenger, Babu Jugut returned at ounce 
to Berhampore where immediate assistance being given, 
the patient eventually recovered, 

The above was narrated tome at the house of Babu 
Lal Cori Mukerjee, at Berhampore, and in his presence, 
by Dabus Jugut Chunder and Soorji Coomar themselves, 
who had come there ona friendly visit, the story of the 
dream being thus corroborated by the testimony of one 
who had been there, to hear of it, at a time when none of 
them ever thought it would be realized. 

The above incident may, I believe, be regarded as a 
fair instance of the presence of the ever-watchful astral 
soul of man with a mind independent of that of his own phy- 
sical brain. I would, however, feel greatly obliged by your 
kindly giving us an explanation of the phenomenon., 
Babu Lal Cori Mukerji is a subscriber to the ‘THEOSOPHIST 
and, therefore, this is sure to mect hiseye. 1f he remem- 
bers the dates or secs any circumstance omitted or 
erroneously stated herein, the writer will feel greatly oblig- 
ed by his furnishing additional details and correcting, 
if necessary, any error, I may have made after his con- 
sulting with the party concerned. 

As far as I can recollect the occurrence took place this 
year 1881, : 

T. 5. 


Navin K. SARMAN BANERJEE, F. 


Hditor’s Note. —* Dreams are interludes which fancy makes,” 
Dryden tells us; perhaps to show that even a poet will make 
occasionally his muse subservient to sciolistic prejudice, 

The instance as above given is one of a series of what may be 
regavded as exceptional cases.in dreamlife, the generality of 
dreams, being indeed, but “interludes w hich fancy makes." 
And, it is the policy of materialistice, matter-of-fact science to 
superbly ignore such exceptions, on the ground, perchance, that 
tlie exception confirms the rule, —wo rather think, to avoid 


the embarrassing task of explaining such exceptions, Indeed, 
if one single instance stubbornly refuses classification 


with * strange co-incidenees”—so much in favor with sceplics— 
then, pr ophetie, or verified dreams would demand an eutire re- 
modelling of physiology. As in regard to phrenology, the re- 
cognition and acceptance by scienee of prophetic dreams— 
(hence the recognition of the claims of ‘Theosophy and Spiri- 
tnalism)—would, it is contended, “carry with it à new educa- 
tional, social, political, and thealovisal science.” Result: Seieuco 
will never recognise either dreams, spiritualism, or occultism, 

lluman nature is an abyss, which physiology aud, human 
scicuce in general, has sounded less than some Nili have never 
heard the werd physiology pronounced, Never are the high 
censors of the Royal Society more perplexed than when brought 
face to face with that insolvablo mystery—maw s inner nature, 
The key to it is—man's dual being. Lt is that key that they 
refuse to use, well aware that if once the door of the adytum be 
flung open they will be forced to drop one by one their cherished 
theories aud final conelusions—more than once proved to have 
been no better than hobbies, false as everything built upon, aud 
starting from false or incomplete premises, Lf we must remain 
satisfied with the half explanations of physiology as regards 
meaningless dreams, how account, in such case for the numerous 
facts of verified dreams ? To say that man isa dual being ; that 
in man—to use the words of Paul—'' ‘There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body ”—nnd that, therefore, le must, of 
necessity, have a double set of senses—is tantamount in the 
opinion of the educated sceptie, t» uttering an unpardonable, 
most unscientific fallacy. Yet it has to be uttered—science 
notwithstanding. 

Man is undeniably endowed with a double set : with natural 
or physical senses,—these to be safely left to physiology to 
deal with ; and, with sub-natural or spiritual senses belonging 
entirely to the province of psychological science. The Latin 
word “sub,” let it be well uuderstood, is used here iu a senso 
diametrically opposite to that given to it—in chemistry, for 
instance. ln our case it is not a preposition, buta prefix as in 
* sub-tonie" or * sub-bass” in music. Indeed, as the aggregate 
sound of nature is shown to be a single definite tone, a key- 
note vibrating from aud through eternity ; ; having an undeniable 
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existenca per se yet possessing an appreciable pitch but 
for “ the acutely fine car”,*—s0 the definite harmony or dis- 
harmony of man’s external nature is seen by the observant to 
depend wholly on the character of the key-note struck for the 
outer hy inner man, It is the spiritual Ea» or Sere that 
servesas the fundamental base, determining the tone of the 
w^ole life of inaan—that most capricious, uncertain and variablo 
of all instruments, and which more than any other needs. con- 
stant tuning ; it is its voice alone, which like the sub-bass of an 
organ underlies the melody of his whole life—whether its tones 
are sweet or harsh, harmonious or wild, legato ov pizzicato. 
Therefore, we say, man, in addition. to the physical, has also 
n spiritual brain, If the former is wholly dependent for the de- 
gree of its receptivity on its own physical structure nnd deve- 
lopment, it is, on the other hand, entirely subordinate to the 
latter, inasmuch as it is the spiritual Ego alone, and accordingly 
as it leans more towards its two highest principles,t or towards 
its physical shell that can impress more or less vividly the outer 
brain with the perception of things purely spiritual or im- 
material. Hence it depends on the acuteness of the mental 
feelings of the inner Ego, ou the degree of spirituality of its facul- 
ties, to transfer. the impression of the scenes its semi-spiritunl 
brain perecives, the words it hears and what it feels, to the 
sleeping physical brain of the outer man. The stronger the 
spirituality of the faculties of the latter, the easier it will be for 
the Ego to awake the sleeping hemispheres, arouse into activity 
the sensory ganglia and the cerebellum, and to impress the form- 
er—always in full inactivity and rest during the deep sleep of 
man with the vivid picture of the subject so transferred. Tn a 
sensual, unspiritual man, in one, whose mode of life and animal 
proclivities and passions have eutirely disconnected his fifth priu- 
ciple or animal, astral Ego. from its higher * Spiritual Soul ;” us 
also in him whose hard, physical labour has so worn out the 
material body as to render him temporarily insensible to the 
voico and touch of his Astral Soul,—during sleep the brains of 
both these men remain in a completo state of anamia or full 
inactivity. Such persons rarety, if ever, will have any dreams 
at ull, least of all * visions that come to pass”. In the former, as 
the waking time approaches, and his sleep becomes lighter, the 
mental changes beginning to take place, they will constitute 
dreams in which intelligenee will play no part; his half- 
awakened brain suggesting but pictues which are only the 
hazy grotésque reproductions of his wild habits in life ; while 
in the lattev——unless strongly preoccupied with some exceptional 
thought—his ever present instinct of active habits will. not 
permit him to remain in that state of semi-slecp during which 
consciousness beginning to return we see dreams of various kinds, 
but will arouse him, at once, and without any interlude to full 
waketulness. On the other hand, the more spiritual a man, the 
more active his fancy, and the greater probability of his receiving 
in vision the correct impressions conveyed to him by his all-secing, 
his ever-wakeful lègo. The spiritual senses of the latter, unimped- 
ed as they are by the interference of the physical senses, are in 
direct intimacy with his highest spiritual principle ; and the latter 
though per se quasi-unconscious part of the utterly unconscious, 
because utterly immaterial Absolutet-—yet having in itself 
inherent capabilities of Omniscience, Omuipresenco and Omni- 


piano.—-En. 

+ The sixth principle, or spiritual soul, and the soventh — its pure- 
ly spiritual principle, the “Spirit” or Parabrahm, the emanation 
y l l . ple, l A 5 ? n. » 
from the unconscious ABSOLUTE (See “ Fragments of Occult Truth, 
October number ‘THeosormst, 1881.) 


t To this teaching every kind, of exception will be taken by the 
Theists and various objections raised by the Spiritualists. It is 
evident, that we cannot be expected to give within the narrow 
limits of a short article a full explanation of this highly abstruse and 
esoteric doctrine ‘To say that the Ansonure Consciousness is Un- 
conscious of its consciousness, lience to the limited intellect of man 
must be * AnsoLUTE UNCoNnscioUSNESS,” seems like speaking of a 
square triangle. We hope to develop the proposition more fully in 
one of the forthcoming numbers of * Fragments of Occult "ruth? of 
which we may pnblish a series, We will then prove, perhaps, to 
the satisfaction of the non-prejudiced that the .[bsolute, or the Un- 
conditioned, and (especially) the unrelated is a mere fanciful abstrac- 
tion, a fiction, unless we view it from the standpoint and in the light 
of the more educated pantheist, ‘To do so, we will have to regard 
the * Absolute” merely as thé aggregate of all intelligencies, the 
totality of all existences, incapable of manifesting itself but though the 
interrelationship of its parts, as Æ is absolutely incognizable aud 
non-existent outside its phenomena, aud depends entirely on its 
ever-currelating Forces, dependent in their turn on the Oxx Great 
Taw.—HFp. 


with pure sublimated and. (to us) imponderable matter—inparts 
these attributes in a degree to the as pure Astral Ego. IHeuce 
highly spiritual persons, will see visions and dreams during sleep 
and even in their hours of wakefulness : these are the sensitives, 
the natural-born seers, now loosely termed “spiritual mediums,” 
there being no distinetion made between a subjective seer, a 
neurypnological subject, and even an adept—one who has made 
himself independent of his physiological idiosyneraeies and has 
entirely subjected the outer to the inner man, Those less spiri- 
tuslly endowed, will sce. such dreams but at rare intervals, the 
avenracy of the latter depending on the intensity of their feeling 
in regard to the perceived object. 


Had Babu Jugut Chunder'’s case been more seriously gono 
into, we would have learned that for one or several reasons, 
either he or his wife was inteasely attached to the other ; or 
that tho question of her life or death was of the greatest import- 
ance to either one or both of them. — '* One soul sends a messave 
to another soul"—is an old saying. Henco, premouitions, 
dreams, and visions, At all évents, and in this dream at least, 
there wero no “disembodied” spirits at work, the warning being 
solely due to either one or the other, or both of the two living 
and incarnated Egos. i E 


Thus, in this question of verified dreama, ns in so many 
others, Science stands before an unsolved problem, the insolv- 
able nature of which has been created by her own materialistic 
stubbornness, and her time-cherished routine-poliey. For, either 
man isa dual being, with an inner Ego" in him, this Ego * the 
real? mau, distinct from, and independent of the outer man 
proportionally to the prevalency or weakness of the material 
body ; sn Kyo the scope of whose senses stretches far beyond the 
limit grantel to the physical senses of man; an Ego which 
survives the decay of its external covering—at least for a time, 
even when au evil course of life has made him fail to achieve a 
perfect union with its spiritual higher Self, ie, to blend its 
individuality with it, (the personality gradually fading out in 
each ease) ; or—the testimony of millions of men embracing 
several thousands of years ; the evidence furnished in our own 
contury by hundreds of the most educated men—often by the 
greatest lights of scienee—all this evidence, we say, goes to 
naught. With the exception of a handful of scientifie authori- 
ties, surrounded by an eager crowd of sceptics and. sciolists, who 
having never seen anything, claim, therefore, the right of deny- 
ing everything,—the world stands condemned as a gigantic 
Lunatie Asylum ! Tt has, however, a special department in it. 
It is reserved for those, who, having proved the soundness of 
their mind, must, of necessity be regarded as Imposrons and 
Lins....... 


Has then the phenomenon of dreams been so thoroughly studied 
by materialistic science, that she has nothing move to learn, 
since she speaks in such authoritative tones upon the subject ? 
Not in the least. ‘The phenomena of sensation and volition, of 
intellect and instinct, are, of course, all manifested through tho 
channels of the nerveus eentres the most important of which is 
the brain. Of the peculiar substance through which these 
actions take plaee—a substance the two forms of which aro the 
vesicular and the fibrous, the latter is held to be simply the 
propagator of the impressions seut to or from the vesicular 
matter, Yet while this physiological office is distinguished, or 
divided by Scienee into three kinds—the motor, sensitive and 
connecting —the mysterious agency of intellect remains as mys- 
jerions and gs perplexing to the great physiologists ns it was in 
the days of Hippocrates, The scientie suggestion that there 
may be a fourth series associated with the operations of thought 
has not helped towards solving the problem ; it las failed to 
shed even the slightest ray of light on the unfathomable mystery. 
Nor will they ever fathom it unless our men of Science accept 
the hypothesis of Duar Man. 


OUR ESTEEMED FRIEND DAYANAND SARASWATI SWAMI 
arrived at Bombay on the 29th ultimo from Indore and 
is putting up at Walkeshwar. He is looking in robust 
health. It is expected that he will remain in town two 
or three mouths, to expound his views ou the Vedas, and 
place the Bombay Arya Sainaj on a stable footing. 


* Whether with one solitary Ego, or So.l, as the Spiritualists 
affirm, or with several —Z e, composed of seven principles, as Eastern 
esoteric Leaches, is not the question at issue for the present, Let 
us first prove by bringing our joint experience to bear, that there 
is in man something beyond Buchuer’s Force and Matter, —En. 


ON * THEOSOPHISM" 1N INDIA. 


From the July number of the Church Jf ssionary Mn- 
telligencer and Rerord, a London monthly magazine and 


the organ of the Church Missionary Society, we take the 
following plaint :— 


* Iu a recently published article we gavo some hint of the 
mischief whieh is being caused in North India by what is 
termed "heosophisn. If we did not believe that this mischief 
was real, and a fresh hindrance to the progress of Chr istianity, 
it would not be worth while reverting to it. It is so disgusting 
and revolting to the Christian mind, that silence upon such a 
subject would be preferable to speech; but as there are many, 
even in India, ignorant of the true naturo of it, it does seem to 
be a plain duiy, i in whieh the Clinrch Missionary Society has a 
distinet concern, to expose the truo nature of it, This is dono 
in very plain terms inthe article from the ......... which we 
subjoin. ‘The toneand style of the article are not like what wo 
usually admit in our pages," but the system animadverted upon 
is equally unprecedented, From what we learn itis spreading, 
and if it extends much further, if is likely to be qnite as noxious 
as the Brahmo Somaj about which so much learned nonsense is 
talked, As regards us in England, tho chief importance of the 
matter is this, that theattempt i isa bold andenergeticone to reduce 
to consistency and practice the notions which have sprung from, 
and have been stimulated by ; Comparative Religion, after having 
been for some time held in taotaittoti! in the minds of learned men 
in England and Germany. It is the practical and startling ont- 
come of their speculations. Perhaps some would protest that 
all this is a caricature of what they meant. It may be a vulgar 
exaggeration, but it is not the less substantially a legitimate re- 
sult of their theories. We, of course, except from this what. is 
apparently legerdemain [sie], but there have been some recent 
events in England which have engaged the attention of some 
eminent freethinkers and scientific men ; itis diffionlt not to 
connect these with Theosophism as recently developed. 


* [t seems not impossible that, as particles of quicksilver 
mutually attract each other, Brahmo Somajism+¢ and Theosophism 
may yet merge into each. other ; there is a good deal in these 
two forms of error which are sympathetic [sie]. One thing is 
quite certain, that Theosophism is not more blasphemous or 
extravagant in its absurdities than the system which Keshub 
Chunder Seu is attempting to develop There is something 
completely identical in the elements out of which they are 
attempting to evolve them..........There is more fear thatin the 
unwholesome condition of partially informed minds in India, 
there might. be attraction in this novelty, The light yoke and 
easy burden of Christianity, when superficially inspected, ave 
too pressing to be endured. There is sfraitness in Christian 
morality ; there is little scope for audacious speculation ina 
system whose prima requisite is tlfat the recipient shonld 
become as a little child.§ There may too be attractions in doc- 
trines which postpone Christianity to what are held to be the 
more venerable claims of Hinduism and Buddhism. All this to 
sceptical and unregenerate minds, demoralized by the secular 
teaching in Indian Universities, and cast advift without vadder 
or compass upon an endless sea of vague inquiry, may well, 
unless the grace of God be given, be considered preferable to 
the stern and uncompromising dogmatism of Christianity. Few 
probably will stop to consider how much there may be of vulgar 
charlatancy in the mere system propounded, The Mindu, in 
matters of this description, would bo quite prepared to gire 
and take. We has a largo appetite for the marvellous. Theo- 
sophism appeals to his “faney, his imagination, Ais supposed 
learning, his vague aspirations, his conceit and his learned 
ignorance. ‘The caste question, too, is notin the way. Much 
prudence and vigilance willbe reqnired on the part of our mis- 
sionaries to encounter this growing evil, and to expose the 


* We should hope not indeed, unless the specialty of the pious 
organ of the Christian Mission Society is comic scandal,— En, 

+ New Dispensationism is here meant ; and rather hard it is on 
the “ Minister” who had no room in his late Mystic Jig of Pro- 
phets and Saints for his poor theosophical brethren.—-Ep. — 


t From bad to worse...Poor Babu Keshub Chunder Sen! The 
insult comes so cruel upou him that we are ready, in our sympathy, 
to overlook our own wrongs. What a fling at him to be sure, es- 
pecially after all the compliments the Theosophists have lately 
reccived i in the Anglo-Indian papers! Law of Retribution 1...... ED. 


SA very little one we should say ; one not old enough to question 
ih: moral regenerating influences of opium-eating and toddy-drink- 
ing, and all that follows suit hand in hand with civilization. - Ev. 
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true nature of it [sic]. In the meantime it is a curious out- 
como of tho study of the Velas and similar works whieh learned 
men have been fostering with so much satisfaction for some 
years past, as though they were adding to the stock of human 
knowledge. 


sso cossoto 


That will suffice for one pions and charitable article, the 
merely slanderous portions of which we have omitted, and 
some of whose sentences we have italicised. Let us hope 
that the ‘conceited, ‘earnedly, ignorant, marvel-swallowing 
Hindus may now seo, if they never did before, with what be- 
nevolent respect they are regarded in England by the Church 
Missionary Society. How “could their ‘sceptical and un- 
regenerate minds,’ ‘demoralized by the secular training of 
Indian Universities,’ do otherwise than turn from the prof- 
fered blessings of a religion which has sent to India such 
a host of exemplars of the “straitness in Christian morali- 
ty? Even the “ charlatancy" of “ Theosophism” is better 
than that; for the Theosophists neither drink, nor smoke 
opium, nor insult their. feelings, nor make money out of 
them, nor baptize the starving babies of dead or dying 
parents and call them fancy names, such as ‘ brands pluck- 
ed from the burning, &e. If the London Padris want to 
stop India from turning P a they must adopt 
fairer measures than abuso and slander, —Ep. - 


A FOICE FROM THE WEST. 


To the Editor of the Theosophist. 
MADANT, 


The story of your reception in India, from its learned societies, 
and enlightened brotherhood, coming to us here over 80 many 
miles of land and sea, is gratifying beyond expression, and for 
many reasons. Tirst, it illustrates practically the diviue law of 
human brotherhood, the ee of which everywhere exists, 
ready to start into genial glow or ruddy flame under tho kindly 
touch of human sympathy, Hitherto the people of India have 
been approached from two different standpoints. A double- 
headed dragon called Christian Civilization, has wronged and 
oppressel n people naturally peaceful, non-combative, and 
kind-hearted, and then to make amends, insulted aud misrepre- 
sented their religion while offeri ing—nay insisting on converting 
them to its own. For the first. time in modern history, theso 
people are recognized and treated as brothers, instead of “ unre- 
generate heathen.” That they should lavohesheal at first was 

natural and logical: that they should so soon take you, and the 
eause which you so nobly represent to their hearts, is an honor 
to them and you. In the field of Theosophy, Tam an humble 
secker, hungering and thirsting after that mystic lore, which 
was hoary with ¢ ags in India “and Egypt before the birth of 
Christendom. E ean add nothing to your pases in that direction. 
3ut I can assure your Indian readers that in the land of the 
setting sun, there isa rising faith, which prays with its face to 
the far East: that there are trae brothers here, who havo never 
had part in their oppression, and whose hearts are more veady 
to receive them, than are many of their own flesh nnd blood : 
that we are. anxious to Arow both. them and their religion: 
that they can speak to us as brothers : assured that wo desiro 
to understand, and that we will never knowingly misrepresent, 
pre-judge, or uneharitably condemn. "Phere are thousands all 
over this broad land who feel in this way, and who ate pro- 
foundly grateful to the honored President and Seeretary of the 
Theosophical Society for representing them, and universal 
brotherhood so nobly. We are in the midst of the “age of 
steam,”  ‘“scicutifie’—muaterialistic, but a few have remained 
undefiled, and are looking to the land of the ‘blazing star" 
and the “burning bush” believing that man’s best interests are 
spiritual: that man never triumphs over nature till he triumphs, 
over himself. Tell your adepfs who havo been sitting with 
introverted gaze, who have scorned the world and the flesh, and 
who have dared to look at the Durning bush, that we seek rever- 
ently to know what they have seen: that we would gladly flee 
to the mountain and the cave. to enjoy the lightof the soul. They 
will not always refuse us, they need not feat the fate of Pytha- 
goras. ‘The shackles are broken from the limbs of knowledge, 
and * hie who knows all that can be known by intelligent enquiry, 
isa god among men.” Tell them we seck this knowledye for 
its own sake, and the good it may be to others, and not for tho 
base uses and profit of self, ‘Fell them we will open our hearts 
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nnd our treasures to them, and their race in the namo of brother- 
hood, though we flush at. the poverty of our store; we will 
givo all that wo have, and for their sake, wish it were worthy 
their acceptance. Can they not save willing but useless toil ? 
There ds n royal road to knowledge though it leads through the 
valley of humility. There is n voieo which sayeth, “be scill, 
and know that Inm God.” That which we «equire is dross: 
that which we receive is gold. Take all the facts of science, 
and all the theories of man, and we are fools ! while one word 
—the key of the “adept,” the “illuminated” dispels the mist, 
burns up the dross, and reveals the jewel Truri. Only tell us 
in what direction to look, so that wo may have the hope of 
fruition. The veil may be thin, but our eyes uro weak, it shall 
surely be rent—by and bye—but for the sake of those we love, 
we would walk by the light that is within the veil. I know 
that such knowledge exists for men : for ever the “forbidden 
fruit" to tho selfish aud tho vile, but open to him who secks 
with clean hands and a pure heart, Who shall give us the key 
to the serpent myth, the renewal of life, the regeneration of the 
soul—the command over naturo and disease, the power to 
bestow blessing and health ! 


J. D. Buck, F.T. S., 
Denn of Pulte Medical College, Cincinnati, 


AN ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATION VERIFIED. 
BY BARAD KAU MAJUMDAR, F. T. S. 


Towards the end of January last, I had an occasion to go 
to Calcutta where I learnt from a friend that a Tantrik 
mystic was there residing in tho town.  Fecling anxious to 
know this mau, I made inquiries about him in various 
quarters, and after much toil and trouble, found him at 
last at the house of a gentleman in Maniktallah. He is 
generally known by the name of Gooroojee ; but his real 
name is Troylokho Nath Chatterjia. He is a Brahmin 
by caste, and born of Bengali parents. In conversation 
with me he frankly confessed that he had not as yet come 
to that state of Yoga which makes the Yogi a clair- 
voyant; but that occasionally during fasts and meditations 
he gets some lucidity which enables him to see the three 
stages of time with pretty clearness. What brings 
admirers aud inquirers around him, is, said he, his kuow- 
ledge ot astrology, palmistry and medicine. (The Tan- 
triks, bye the bye, are great herbalists, and effect wonder- 
ful cures by their occult knowledge of properties of 
vegetables.) 


In compliance with my request, he gave me a general 
summary of my past life, from infancy to date upon the 
mere datum of my shi (qf) which he asked of me. 


He calculated my age to months and days within two 
minutes, His calculations as to my past life were correct, 
as far as I could remember. He then began to foretell 
my future; and among other things gave me to under- 
stand that within the month of Falgoon (the twelfth 
month of the Shalivahan year) I would have to reinove 
to a distant place from Calcutta, where my pecuniary 
circumstance would be bettered. As there was not the 
least chance to my knowledge of such a sudden change of 
place and fortune, I chuckled at this prediction and re- 
turned to Rajshahi (a distance of more than 250 miles 
from Calentta) to work in my office over again. I had 
already forgotten. this prediction, but when on the 19th 
February last I suddenly received a letter from a Raja in 
Jessore, offering mo a better appointment, it then vividly 
flashed across my mind, and I at onco accepted the offer. 
Jessore is a great way off from Calcutta, and so the 
prediction has been verified to the letter. 


In conclusion, I beg to observe that it was my first 
acquaintance with the astrologer, aud as I had not tho 
slightest idea of getting an appointment from anywhere, 
espacially from the quarter whence, it has come, Goorooji 
could not have by Yoga power (if he had any) read my 
thought. The people of the part of Calcutta iu which 
I met him, were all strangers to me, so that I was perfect- 


ly satisfied that there was no possibility of the astrologer's 
getting any previous information regarding me. 

There is one thing, though, that would tend to go 
against this man; that he is. taking money from those 
who can afford to pay. But then it must be remembored 
that he dous not pretend to be a Yogi; indeed, he is a 
Tantrika of the Kaulik class, worshipping Kali and other 
Tantrik symbols of mysterious powers, 


THE PLANTING OF TILE COCONUT. 
BY S, RAMASWAMIER, F.T.S.* 


The evening sun of the 25th of October last set upon 
a rare procession in Tinnevelly—one which had a very deep 
historical interest. The column was headed by a tall 
Sinhalese Buddhist bearing, npon his head a large new 
brass jar over which was artistically plaited the mys- 
tic Hindu thread, after the fashion- of the Brahmins 
when engaged in the consummation of holy rites, The 
jar, or pot, was filled with pure water, decorated at the 
brim with the Hindu symbol of jubilee—mango-leaves— 
and surmounted with a sprouted king coconut from 
Ceylon, whose tender, green-tipped sprouts stood, plume- 
like, out of their monocotyledonous prison, Next, in the 
procession, walked the President-Founder of the Theoso- 
phical Society, Colonel H. 8. Olcott, of reverend presence, 
who, in his devotion to the search of truth, left country 
and comforts for a thankless labor in the East. In his 
serene face we could see written, in unnistakeable cha- 
recters, the stern determination to do what he could towards 
the moral regeneration of India, and the resuscitation 
of her former glory in arts, science, and philosophy — 
material and spiritual, Awl lis life and acts since 
coming here prove the sincerity and unselfishness of his 
resolves. After him followed clad in their Sinhalese 
national costume, the three Buddhist gentlemen, who had 
come as delegates from the Colombo Branch of the Theo- 
sophical Society. They had been sent across, from Lanka 
to the main continent to be present at the opening of a 
Branch Society in Tinnevelly, and convey to the new 
members, a message of good-will, peace an] brotherly love. 
The official as well as non-official leaders of the native 
society of the town, brought up the rear. The populace 
by thousands thronged on every side, The band of musi- 
clans attached to the pagoda, playing thrilling native airs 
that filled the air with joyous bursts of music, preceded the 
procession, which, entering the temple at the cast 
gate, moved slowly around tc the northern. prákáram in- 
side. Just before the procession had reached the en- 
trance to the temple a cock flew right up at the 
brass jar, touched the head of one of the new Hindu 
Theosophists, and then disappeared cout of the dense 
crowd as mysteriously as it had found its way into it. It 
was considered a higuly propitious omen, Around à. ton- 
porary platform, put up for the purpose, the northern 
corridor of the pagoda was seen, squatted in the orthodox 
fashion on the carpeted floor, a crowd of high-caste indus, 
numbering above five thousand. The pot was placed on 
the platform. The Colonel and. the Sinhalese Buddhist 
gentlemen stepped up on. the platform, and recited. this 
shloka of benediction in Pali :— 
© Bhavatu Scaroa- Mangalaum 
Rakshantu Sarva- Devatáh ; 
Narva Badhanubhanena 


Nada Swasti bhavantute.” 


*'Tho subjoined account of the ceremony at Tinnevolly of the planting tho 
king coconut in the compound of the ancient Nelliappa payoda of that town, 
by the Sinhalese delegation sent by our Colombo Branch to assist at the or- 
ganization of the new Tiunevelly lindu Branch is sent to us by a Hindu 
gentleman, from Madras Presidency andan eye-witness. We give it space, 
though coming rather late, becanse a correct account of the impressive cere- 
mony in question has not yet been published. Colonel Olcott's address on 
the oceasion was reported and was to be printed in Tamil and English, as wo 
are informel. Now, that itis done, the publie may well seo how maliciously 
false were the pretended reports of his remarks that were cireulated hy cer- 
tain Madras papers, 
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—which may be thus literally translated : 


“May all happiness attend ye ; 

May all good deities protect ye ; 

May all blessings of the sages 

Open to ye, the gates of eternal bliss,” 

The Colonel and the Sinhalese gentlemen then had the 
pot taken up again by its bearer Babappu, and proceeded to 
the place selected by the te:aplo trustees for them to plant 
the coconut tree in, as a commemoration of their visit 
to the land of Dakshina Gūnga (southern Ganges). 
There had been erected over the spot a small pandál, or 
“ baldeguin," tastefully decorated with festoons of green 
leaves and fragrant flowers, and a square hole had been 
excavated to receive the nut. While music played the 
gentlemen took the coconut from the pot, deposited it in 
the proper place, and throwing each upon it a handful of 
earth, watered it, chanting all the while the above-written 
Pali blessing. The Colonel then ascended the platform, but 
to our sore disappointment, he found that not even his strong 
voice could hold out for an address at great length, owing 
to the deafening reverberations in the stone corridor of the 
chatter of the excited multitude ; some of whom had come 
long distances, to hear our white friend pay tribute to the 
noble doctrines of the Rishis whom the Hindus adore. 
His speech, interpreted into the local dialect, Tamil, was 
received with enthusiastic cheers and rapturous shouts 
by those who could hear it. T cannot pretend to give his 
language, but in substance he said that the fathomless 
ocean of the lore of their ancient Rishis was their splendid 
birth-right; au inheritance which, through their indifference, 
superstition, and apathy, they had almost forfeited ; that 
great as were the modern giants of science, and vast as had 
been their strides in this century, the alphabets of Aryan 
spiritual wisdom was scarecly yet comprehended. He told 
them to give their influence and devote their talents to 
promote the interests of Hindu arts, sciences and philosophy. 
He deprecated the agnostical proclivities of the modern edu- 
cated Hindu under the impulse of a foreign culture imper- 
fectly appropriated and not wholly congenial. He 
clearly and impartially noticed the birth of our Gautama 
Rishi, the Buddha of the Buddhists, and the indelible 
impress he had left upon the Bralimanic religion ; showing 
that this lovely flower of the tree of Humanity was the 
property of India, the ancient mother of great men, though, 
at the same time, his moral precepts are the heritage of 
the whole human race. Evening had fallen when the 
Colonel’s speech was concluded, and with great shouts of 
applause he was escorted to his residence by the populace 
of the town. May the spirits, Vyasa and Kapila, and the 
galaxy of Rishis open the eyes of their poor, blind. child- 
ren to the true light 1... Ow." 


—-Jn a letter to Dr. Ramdas Sen, of Berhampore, Pro- 
fessor Max Müller thus writes: 


“Though I have never been in India, I have spent nearly the 
whole of my life in the literature of India, and among the best 
creations of the Indian mind. T sometimes feel as i£ I had almost 

` become an Indian myself What I want to see in India is the risinz 
of a national spirit, an honest pride in your past history, a diseri- 
minating love of your ancient literature. All this need in no way 
interfere with a determinate effort to make your future better and 
brighter even than your past. Take all that is good from Europe, 
only do not try to become Europeans, but remain what you are, sons 
of Manu, children of a bountiful soil, seekers after truth, wor- 
shippers of the same unknown God, whom all men iunorantly 
worship, but whom all very truly and wisely serve by doing what is 
just, bright and good.” 


The Arya is the name of a new monthly journal that 
is to appear about the Ist of March at Lahore. It will 
be an organ in English of the Arya Samaj, and ggnerally 
promote the spread of “ Vedic and other knowledge. The 
name of the Manager, Mr. R. C, Bary, is a guarantee of 
the integrity and ability with which it will be conducted. 
The subscription will be Rs. 4, cash in advance. Address 

- Mr. Bary at Saied Mitha Bazaar, Lahore. We earnestly wish 
success to the enterprise, as we do to every other that is 
undertaken for the benefit of India, 


A FEW WORDS TO LADIES DESIRING TO JOIN 
` THE LADIES THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.* 


(An Address incorporated in “ The Ladies’ Theosophical Society” 
Its objects and Rules.) ¢ 


A good many motives may incline a lady to desire to 
join the Ladies’ Theosophical Society. Amongst these may 
possibly be reckoned— 

l. Curiosity as to what itis and means, and, perhaps a 
hope of finding out, through it, all about the Parent Theo- 
sophical Society to which some of her male relatives may 
belong. 

2. A love of novelty ; a desire for some new plaything, 
in fact. 

3. <A desire to take part in something from which her 
fellows are excluded, and thus have something to talk of, 
or pride herself on, wherewith to excite their curiosity or 
envy. 

4. A wish to be thought more learned or of more im- 
portance than her neighbours. 

5. The hope of witnessing some of those marvels that 
the members of the 1st section of the Theosophical Society 
are thought to have the power of effecting, or possibly of 
acquiring for herself some of these wonderful powers. Or 
lastly — 

6. Asincere desire to raise and improve herself mental- 
ly and morally, and to learn how better to do her duty. 

No one, not firmly actuated by this last desire, snd not 
willing cheerfully to undergo the labour and make the 
sacrifices that all such vpward progress entails, should 
think of joining the Society. No good ean ever come of 
it. No entering or belonging to a society like this can 
ever profit any who have not in their own hearts the 
steadfast desire to grow wiser and better. 

Look round at the Parent Theosophical Society, with 
its thousands of members. By what whit are nine-tenths 
of these in any way wiser or better for writing “ Fellow of 
the T. S." after their names? And why ? because instead 
of putting. their own shoulders to the wheel, struggling to 
conquer all bad habits, all evil passions, and live pure and 
beneficent lives, they drag on in their old, worldly ways, 
waiting forsooth for some adept to perform a miracle, and 
transform them, and purify their natures without trouble 
to themselves ! 

But no such miracle is ever wrought; cach man and 
woman must transform themselves ; it is 1n their own hearts 
that the battle of good and evil must be fought out, and if 
any of you join the Ladies’ Society without an earnest heart- 
felt aspiration fora higher and purer life, you will no more 
profit by such joiaing than have the great mass of our 
fellows, by joining the Parent Theosophical Society. 

If you are to continue to cherish angry passions or ill-will 
towards any ono, friend or foe, high ov low; if you are still 
to set your whole hearts upon fine clothes, jewels, money, 
position, or the pleasures of the senses; if you are still to 
allow your idle thoughts to stray to unfitting subjects ; if 
you are not ready to struggle steadfastly to lead an useful, 
rational, and pure life, to labour untiringly for the welfare 
of others, and find your chief happiness in doing good ; then 
never think of joining the Society ; it will do you no god, 
while the grievous wordly taints still clinging about you, 
may insensibly injure the purer and more sincere mentbers 
of the Branch, 


There may be some, however, who feel within their 
hearts a pious longing fora higher, purer life, though 
they may not as yet have wholly made up their minds to 
face the sacrifices that such lives involve. Like would-be 
bathers on the banks of some cold, holy stream, they 
stand hesitating. Their better impulses urge them, uow 
at the propitious conjuncture, to bathe and issue thence 
purified, but their weak, earthly, comfort-loving natures 


* This might be read with advantage and profit also by the male 
mémbers of the Theosophical Society, We beg to draw their special 
attention to this address.—Ep. 

+ For want of space we are obliged to put off the publication of the 
Rules for the next (February) Number of the Turosoriist.—Ep. 
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plead that round them on the bank the flowers are 
blooming sweetly and the sun is shining warmly, that the 
water is cold and dreary, that there is no knowing whether 
any good will come of the plunge, and that at any rate it 
were best to wait a little longer: “There is no hurry, a 
little later will surely do as well, and then the water 
may be warner;" and so, too often, they wait and wait 
until the honr is past, and the opportunity lost for ever. 

“But why should we make the plunge ?”? May some, who 
read this, say—* It is true that we have had glimpses of 
higher things, and that we know that we waste much time 
in nonsense, leave undone much that it were perhaps wiser 
to do, and do and say and think many things that were bet- 
ter left alone; but after all the nice clothes, and jewels and 
money, and all those other things you wish us to cease to 
care for are very pleasant: we get on very well, on the 
whole, as we are and why should we turn our backs on 
all enjoyment to become a set of Yogins, disguised in 
hideous sattron-tinted robes ?" 

But this is all a mistake. As for saffron-coloured 
dresses, it matters nothing, spiritually, what colours or 
what raiment you wear. It is not by the robe that 
covers this poor body, but by tho spirit that fills the heart, 
that the good and pure are to be known. Each must, 
in all externals, conform to what is suitable to her position ; 
no one desires you to put away nice clothes or jewels; if 
you are married women, itis part of your duty to make 
your husbands’ homes bright and cheerful, and yourselves 
pleasant and comely in theirsight. But what is needful is 
that you should cease to long for, or love for themselves, 
these mere worldly vanities, cease to plan and scheme, 
and crave for them so earnestly, and recognising their 
true value, their intrinsic nothingness, set your hearts in- 
stead on leading good and useful lives, and on unselfishly 
ministering to the happiness of others. 

Iu this beautiful, though delusive, world innumerable 
sources of innocent and lawful pleasure are opened to one 
or other of us. Let none give a thought to what is denied 
to them; let all take and soberly enjoy what life freely 
gives, but without setting any great store thereby. Be 
ever ready to dispense with them without regret; never 
grieve or think twice about what has been lost or missed. 
Accept gladly what comes; ignore what fails to come or 
departs. At tho best, all such are but dreams, easily 
broken, soon passed away ; things of the carth whose in- 
fluence for good cannot overpass the limits of this little 
lite, while their influence for evil, if misused and allowed 
to grow into the heart, may extend; alas! who can say 
how far? But the heart, fixed upon things spiritual, that 
craves for purity of deed, of word, of thought, that finds its 
happiness untainted by selfish cares in the welfare of those 
around, has compassed joys against which Time, and Fate, 
and Death are powerless—joys that will wreathe with 
flowers every step of the immeasurable future that lies 
before each of us, not wholly lost, beyoud the verge of this 
brief present lite. 

To some these will seem but idle words. “ What," they 
will say, “do we know of any future? A few short fleet- 
ing years—alas, how short—and why should we not enjoy 
them while we may? A few brief years, and then the 
curtain talls for all, and the gloomy earth or blazing pile 
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closes the vista for ever : 


For ever, indeed, to the eyes of the blind anortals. who 
remain behind, but not so to those departing. The travel- 
ler leaves your hospitable door; he passes into the world. 
You see him, hear of him, perhaps, no more. But he ever 
travels on, though you know nought of it, well or ill, ac- 
cording to the foresight and wisdom with which le has 
equipped himself before starting. We all are wanderers and 
travellers, resting but fora brief period on earth, and when 
we start thence it fares well or ill with us according as we 
have used or misused the opportunities afforded here. 
Those who have clung persistently to material pleasures, 
whose hearts have become bound up iu evil or earthly 
things, drawn down, by the bonds of a self-created attrac- 
tion for matter, pass to a lower, more material sphere, too 


seldom to rise again, too generally to sink after a period 
of suffering, the exact measure of their own transgressions, 
into annihilation. 

These are the travellers—alas, too many—who perish by 
the wayside Throughout the universe the inexorable law 
of the exact requital of good for good and evil for evil 
rules; and those who fail to fit themselves for.the upward 
course, sink downwards and become extinct. 

But they, on the other hand, the wise and prescient travel- 
lers, whose aspirations have been towards things spiritual, 
who, unbunded by the glamour of this world’s empty 
shows, have fixed their soul’s gaze ever on the things be- 
yond earth’s prison walls, they, freed from the fetters of 
the flesh, pass on rejoicing into peace and immortality, 

It is not, however, to be concluded that even the majority 
of mortals, either thus sink into hopeless misery and anni- 
hilation, or pass in triumph to happiness and union with 
the universal. Too generally, human life is such a 
tangled skein of good and evil that eveu the fabled angels 
and devils would fail to unravel the black and white, inextri- 
cably inter-kuotted threads. Only when the entire tenden- 
cies are evil or material, and further development towards 
purity and spirituality is impossible, does the cousciou 
self sink sadly into nothingness ; only where perfecs 
purity cnvelopes it with spotless robe can the soul wint 
upwards with eagle wing, released for ever from thg 
whirring groaning wheel of transitory existence, to the une 
changing bliss of the immutable. In all other cases eac- 
has to work their way upwards, step hy step, life by lifh 
and world by world, throngh the whole circle of necessity ¢ 
rapidly and comparatively happily, or slowly and pain; 
fully, according to their merits. Each good deed in on 
life blooms a flower of rejoicing in the next ; each evi- 
one rankles a thorn of suffering sharper than a serpent’ e 
tooth. As we sow, so, for ever and for ever, shall we reap 

The first great truth, then, that each must take to heart 
is that this life here is but as one day’s sail in the vast 
voyage that all must make, who escaping utter shipwreck 
and destruction, would fain safely cross the stormy seas 
of material existences to that tranquil haven where all is 
pea2e—their birth-place and their home. 

The second and even more vital truth is, that thronghout 
this entire pilgrimage, our fates are in our own lands. 
We shall perish miserably by the way; we shall win ou- 
wards, slow ov fast, iu. storm or sunshine, just as during 
each fresh departure we act, speak, or think. There is no 
stern deity punishing, no merciful one forgiving, Let no 
one dull the sense of your own individual responsibility 
by such doctrines, but your own deeds, words, and 
thoughts here are their own avengers, or rewarders in the 
next life, aud so on ever throughout the mighty series of 
existences that culminate, where Change aud Death can 
never enter, l 

You say, well “a few brief years, and then the curtain 
falls" Who then, so mad as to barter for. the brightest 
gewgaws earth can boast, the endless happiness open to 
all beyond? Who so foolish as. not during this brief 
period to prepare aright for that, if they so will it, endless 
future. 

Once bring home to your hearts your real position here 
on earth, once realize the dread significance of ail your 
actions, all you are iu this life, and you will cease to won- 
der why you should make the plunge ; why you should 
cease to covet and crave for the pleasures and glories 
of this world ; and while thankfully enjoying these as does 
the way-faver the beautiful scenery, the tuneful birds, the 
perfumed flowers that ever and anon gladden his pilgrim- 
age, suffer none such to beguile you to the right or left, 
but keeping your eyes steadfastly fixed on the distaut 
goal, march onwards to it straight, gathering ouly as you 
pass those jewels of a pure heart and all-loving soul that 
will alone avail you there. 

And, remember, it is not only your pwn eternal welfare 
that may hang upon the issue—there are the children 
whose very lives are yours—the husbands, mothers, 
fathers you so dearly loye, More than we think do each 
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and all of us possess the power of influencing for good or 
evil those near and dear:to us. More. often than we rea- 
lize are the entire lives of children coloured by the pre- 
cepts instilled by the examples set before their eyes, in 
earliest childhood by their mothers. If you cannot be 
brave and pure for your own sages, shall your children 
have to curse you in dark under-worlds for your evil in- 
flucuce, or bless you in brighter spheres for that light, 
which your loving cares first kindled in their souls ? 

Dear sisters, it is an awful responsibility which rests on 
all of us, men and women—a responsibility, real and 
from which there is no escape. You may glide onwards, 
drugged and blinded by the delusive pleasures and attrac- 
tions of this carthly life, dragging with you, perhaps, to 
the bottomless pit of destruction, those or some of them, 
to save whose carthly lives you would so gladly lay down 
your own; or you may be strong and wise in timo, and 
bursting the gilded chains of material pleasures and 
desires, rise triumphant, spirit-buoyed, over the abyss, 
drawing after you by silken threads of love and reverence 
all to whose hearts, in life, you have been the sunshine. 

“Ttis so hard!” It does, indeed, seem so, but nothing 
worth the having, nothing even of earth's empty glories 
was ever won without toil and trouble. 

“It is impossible for us to become perfectly pure and 
good ?' 1t is so! So long as the spirit continues prisoned 
in this home of clay, some material taints will ever cling 
to it. Natures, too, differ, and a purity and spiritual exalt- 
ation, comparatively easy toone who has learnt the solemn 
lesson of existence in early life, is to be attained by another, 
when evil habits and desires have long had sway, only 
after a bitter struggle and sore travail of mind. But one 
and all can be better thau they are; one aud all can. hun- 
gor and thirst after righteousness; one and all can surely, 
even if slowly, trample out, one by one, the noxious weeds 
sown by material influences iu the gardens of their souls ; 
one and all ean, step by step, scale the peaks of snowy 
purity, whence the spirit can soar to another aud a brighter 
world, Yes; all can strive in earnest to rise, to grow 
purer, more unselfish, more beneficent, and no oue man or 
woman ever thus tried, patiently and perseveringly, but 
soon or late, reaped a rich harvest of their toil. It is not 
really sohard! it only seems so. How hard it seemed to 
level the dull gross mound that once stood yonder, and 
rear instead the noble temple pointing to the skies, that 
now delights all eyes! Yet, if you watched the work, you 
saw how by slow degrees, before the patient workinan, 
shovel by shovelful, and basket by basketful. the gloomy 
mass waned and how, too, stone by stone, in long years, the 
temple rose and waxed, until at last its golden pinnacle 
shot up, untarnishable into the smiling heavens. 

Take courage! Itis nofso hard even to begin; you 
have but to will; to tum your heart to the task in sinceri- 
ty and patience, and the worst is over. Day by day the 
voices of the world calling to its phantom feasts will grow 
fainter and fainter, and day by day the low whispers from 
heaven will wax clearer and sweeter, until, after a while, 
when you look back, you will wonder how you ever even 
thought it hard. 


“But what are we todo?” — We truly believe that there 
is not one of you who reads this that docs not for herself 
know this far better than we can hope to tell it. Deep iu 
each heart is planted the knowledge of good and evil ; 
you may need preachers to arouse you to the terrible con- 
sequences of a wrong choice, to warn you of the eternity 
that depends upon your clinging to. the one aud. shaking 
off the other; but once you know and feel this, once 
you have chosen that better path, you can hardly need 
any oller teachers than your own souls. 

Do you not know? You know full well! Your own 
darling sin, be it sloth, extravagance, sensuality, greed, 
anger, pride, euvy, or what not, you know it well. That 
sin you must beat down with steadfast purpose ; on its neck 
you must set your heel—it or you must perish—the strife 
is oue for your own existence, aye, aud, inore or less, for 
that of all who love you, all you love, Be strong and 
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resolute, will that it shuld die, and (for, in this universe, 
right will is omnipotent), slowly its snaky folds shall uncoil 
from round your heart, the hateful fetters crumble, and you 
shall once more be free and happy. 

You are surrounded by people, some to whom you owe 
obedience, some subject to your authority. Need we tell 
you that you should serve the former in all sincerity and 
loyalty, not with.lip service, but froni your heart, iu truth 
and love, as you would others should serve you? Or need 
we say that those others, high and low, good and bad, 
should find iu you an ever-gracious, forgiving and mother- 
like ruler? Some will lie, and some will steal ov sin in 
other ways, and many will neglect their duties. Pity them, 
for they are weaving for themselves a retribution elsewhere 
which they can no more escape than you can escape the 
consequences of your own deeds, Pity them ! for. them 
the light that guides you has not yet shone. Endeavour 
by geutleness, by just constraint unmixed with anger, but 
above all by your own example, to teach then: how good 
a thing it is to bo honest, pure, and true, aud to perform 
every duty of life thoroughly and cheerfully. 


A hundred idle superstitious observances go on around 
you daily, but if any of those to whom you owe love and 
deference, reverence or cling to these, do not vex their 
minds by ridiculing or despisting such. Remember that 
though in themselves of no avail, they lave had in past 
days a value in reminding mortals (almost smothered in 
the cares and desires of this material life) of better and 
spiritual things and that all of them (though the signifi- 
cation may long since have been forgotten) typify by 
material, visible objcets, things spiritual and unseen, Make 
for each seemingly futile form which you comply with, to 
save pain to others, a higher spiritual signitication, and let 
the aspirations of your hearts glorify cach empty rite. 
So let the grains of rice you scatter remind you of the 
good words and deeds that should fall softly from you all 
around ; so let the flowers you place up on the shrine 
recal those holiest of offerings, those imperishable flowers, 
pure and loving hearts ! 

Sec, however, that your children are reared in the full 
comprehension of the frailty and nothingness, in. them- 
selves, of these and all mere outward observauces, but 
above all things in the living, ever present consciousness, 
of the eternal verities they symbolize. 

Ridicule, despise, no religious observance, performed in 
simple faith and honesty of purpose. Many paths lead. to 
the mountain top, and no soul, however ignorant and 
foolish, secking in singleness of heart to find the way, ever 
failed, sooner or later, to reach that summit. Cherish your 
own better knowledge, labour silently, but uutiringly, to 
spread it to all others capable of receiving it; but beware 
how you shock the feelings of weaker sisters, by contemuing 
what they believe in, shaking perhaps their simple faith 
(foolish, it may be, yet in so far as earnestly clung to, never 
without some saving power), and thus retard the upward 
progress of their timid souls, Strive gently, that the 
truth may, drop by drop, so distil into their hearts, that 
they may never risk the dangers of the sudden drowning 
out of old long-cherished beliefs. i 


Intemperance and an addition to spirituous liquors ìs 
one of the growing vices of the men of your race. There, 
is no sensual indulgence which leads to more evil, noue 
more destructive of the sinners spiritual hopes, or more 
fatal to the peace, well-being and happiuess of families. 
On purely selfish: grounds, if for no higher motive, every 
woman should set her face against this pernictous practice. 
But you—you who have a higher goal than self in view 
should struggle to put it far from you, aud all you love, 
with all your strength and with all your hearts. No per- 
suasions, no temptations should lead you ever henceforth 
to allow one drop to cross your own lips, and alike with 
husband, brother, son, you should strive, not by noisy 
reproaches or open preaching, but with all the power of a 
good womans silent, loving influence, to make, or keop,. 
them equally temperate, i 
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In this life we have the poor and suffering with us 
always. It is not by ostentatious subscriptions to public 
charities, it is not by formal alms to professional, mendi- 
cants—whather these claim a religious character or no— 
that the best and highest work is to be done, but by 
the unblazoned relief of humble sufferers. — Let your 
charity fall like heaven's dew, unheard of and unseen. 
There can scarcely be one amongst you who, through 
kinsmen or servants, do not hear from time to time of 
grinding poverty and bitter distress in humble homes. 
Remember, as you mete, unto others here, so shall it be 
meted unto you in the next life. 

The waste of time for which many of you are respon- 
sible is grievous. Days, weeks, months, nay, almost the 
entire lives of not a few, pass in idleness or in occupations 
and amusements so useless and frivolous as to deserve no 
better name than idleness disguised. Let all realize how 
precious are the fleeting hours, how short the space within 
which we can work and fit ourselves for the coming journey, 
nnl resolve—and keep that resolve—that thenceforth 
wasted and mis-spent time shall not be amongst their sins. 
How well might some of that time now wasted be devoted 
to thought and supervision that would make the home 
happier for all its members, to teaching and leading those 
amenable to our guidance into the path of truth, or to 
enquiring into and devising methods for alleviating some 
portion of the misery ever seething round us. 

But why linger over details ? To all in whom the spirit 
is truly awakened, a hundred paths of usefulness and 
beneficence are open, despite the apparent disadvantages 
of the positions in which many are placed. Be pme, he 
humble, and be loving to all earth’s creatures, high and low, 
and not only will all love you, not only will you secure for 
yourselves, and help to secure for those dearest to you, 
imperishable joys in the unseen, but real and limitless 
universe that lics beyond and all around this little visible 
earth-clod of delusions, but even in this trausitory life, 
where, at first, the waters of repentance seem so dark ani 
dreary, you shall find a peace, a joy, a blessednoss, far be- 
yond aught that selfish earthly striving can ever yield, 
and unlike their frnits (which, at best, cloy, and too often 
turn to ashes on the lips), proof against sorrow and suffer- 
ing, against time, and change and doath. 
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Mr. EGLINTON'S PHENOMENA, 
To THE EDITOR oF THE THEOSOPHIST. 


MADAME,—You are doubtless aware of the arrival iu 
Calcutta of the spiritual Medium, Mr. W. Eglinton. Ho 
arrived on 17th November and is at present living with mo 
as my friend and guest. My object in writing to you is 
to give you the particulars of a very remarkable manifest- 
ation that occurred at my residenco last Sunday evening, 
2%th November. Mr. Ezlintou and myself had been to dine 
at Howrah with Col. and. Mrs. Gordon and returned home 
about half past ten. Before retiring to bed, Mr. Eglinton 
asked me to come and sit with him in the verandah as he 
felt impressed thatsome manifestation would take place. 
After sitting together for a short time, Mr. Eglinton 
went into a trance and when in that condition asked me to 
fetch hima book from ths room behind us. This I did, 
taking up the first book that came into my hand. He took 
the book from my han:l and placed it on a chair beside him. 
He then took my two hands iu his, appeared to be violent- 
ly convulsed fora few seconds and then requested me to 
open the book and see what wasin it. I opened the 
cover of the book and there found a letter, written in Lon- 
don that same evening. The letter was from a very in- 
timate friend who is also a powerful medium and with 
whom I have been in constant correspondence since [ 
-returned to India two years back. My friend's hand- 
writing is as familiar to me as my own, anl the subject- 
matter of the letter could not by any possibility have 
been written by any other than the writer, In the first 
“paragraph of the letter my friend writes that * Ernest,” 


Mr. Eglinton's spirit guide, was waiting to take charge 
of the letter and would bring it to me direct. 

Account for it as any one may, the fact remains that a 
letter written in London on the evening of Sunday, 20th 
November 1881, was put into my hands in Calcutta at 
ll pw. of the same day, thus (taking the difference iu 
time into aecount) the transmission must have been 
almost instantaneous. 

I must confess that mach as I believe in the powers of 
the mystic brothers of the Theosophists, [ can see no 
way of accounting for this startling manifestation other 
than the Spiritual Hypothesis, 

T trust that forthe sake of all that are investigating, you 
will print this letter. By the outgoing mail I am sending 
an account to London to the Editor of Light. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. G. MEUGENS. 
Calcutta, 26th November 1881. 
P. S.—Sinee the above occurrence ^ Ernest" has stated 
that he will try and take a sheet of paper, privately marked 
by me for identification, to my friend in London, and 


bring it back to me with a message in my friend's 
handwriting, If this is successfully done I will inform 


` you of it. 


PARAGRAPH FLASHES FROM THE FOUR 
QUARTERS. 


Tee Yupbirrser. Texere or Bopa Caya,—Says the 
Englishman:—^* For more than eighteen months past extensive 
exsavitions have been carried on under the direction of General 
Cunningham and Me. J. D. Bozlar. of the Indian Archmolo- 
gical Dopurtmont, and the base af the templa has been cleared 
from ascamulated dibris to a depth of nearly twenty fect. 
Every eut of the spule has unearthed a curiosity, and very 
valuable information, both original and corroborative, has been 
gaino | by archeologists and historians, Among the most in- 
structive af these revelutions are considerable portions of an 
ornamented stone-railing of the Asoka period, the pictorial cut- 
tings upon which nre hardly less valuable than inseriptions, 
Nienorous stone-representations of Buddha in bas-relief have 
also bean recovered, portrayiug the “Great Enlightened,” in 
attitudes of blessing, meditation and Nirvana, The importance 
of this temple will be better appreciated when it is remembered 
thatabout 31 per cant. of the human race are followers of the 
teacher in whose honour it was built 2,000 years ago, upon the 
spot where he himself had dwolt and laboured. The structure 
which is entirely of brick, hns of late been in considerable 
danger, and in 1876 the Burmese. Governnent depute. some 
officers to restore the building, They found, however, that the 
work requiret wis too vast, aud returned after erecting a 
mural support upon the northern sida, To Sir Ashley Eden 
belongs the credit of the complete restoration which has now 
taken place, aud the Buddhists of China and Tibet, of Burma 
and Ceylon, will learn with gratitude cf tho preservation of 
this sacred pile.” 

Tug Ancro-Inpian Papris appear to be in hot water, and 
to have provoked the wrath of even the “ Zenana Medical 
Mission,” as one of that Institution tells them in plain Ian- 
guage in the Pioneer—iwhat ho thinks of them. We quote 
verbatim :— ' 

wo T trust that Government will not be deterred from graut- 
ing aid to bona-fide medical practitioners because the 
grants made to medical missionaries have not been ap- 
prociatel. So» strongly do I feel about the action of tho so-called 
medical missions and the great injury I believe them to bo liable 
to inflict on the propagation of rational medicine in [ndia, 
that T would declino to maet a medical missionary in consultu- 
tion, and that for the samo reason that F would decline to 
met a homeopathic praetitioner, viz., that neither of them is 
actiuz honestly—the homæspath professes, what, I believe, 
no person who has recoived a medical education ewn possibly 
believe iu himself, the other degrades the noble profession of 
which [am an unworthy member, so as to subserve theological 
aims. That the coal aim of the medical missionary is to dis- 
seminate theolo zz, nor medicine, is seen from the fact that they 
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asually establish themselves in large stations where there is 
already available European medical aid, while if they do hap- 
pen to be stationed in districts where famine abounds, no 
opportunity is lost of making the occasion one for the adver- 
tisement of the mission. E have never heard of the so-called 
medical missionaries flocking to epidemie-stricken districts, as 
Hurdwar in 1879, Meerut in the same year, or Amritsar at the 
present time. Jn this respect, their conduct contrasts. strongly 


with that of self-denying Sisters of Merey in Europe. In con- 
clusion, I trust that ere long the medical skill of an English 


qualified lady will be at the service of the ladies of the zenana 
in Allahabad and the adjacent towns, and than native gentle- 
men, in availing themselves of her services, may feel assured 
that no subterfuge is being resorted to, and that they may do 
so, satisfied that uo attempt will be made to tamper with the 
religion of their households. ‘This will be to found a true 


ZENANA MEDICAL MISSION,” 


Iv becomes evident, that it is not the universally ostracised 
‘Theosophists alone who accuse the missionaries of—* subter- 
fuges.” 


Vite Woxprous © VRr" of Bulwer's * Coming Race" as- 
serts with every day its existence and possibilities. That it 
lies somewhere, in an unexplored corner of the Universe is what 
the men of Science themselves are on. the eve of admitting. 

* As we enter the building at night,” says n writer in Zhe 
wtthenenm, © we are bewildered with the fairyland of science 
that appears before us ; eyes, ears, and brain are at once as- 
tonished. Tbe whole atmosphere is filled with the blaze and 
splendour of tho thousands of powerful electric lamps which illu- 
minate the main building. Lamps such as we have been. acens- 
tomed to admire when eight or ten were placed in a large 
railway station are here hanging in clusters and bunches, as if 
—us iz, indeed, the case—they were close pressed for space. 
Movement on the floor of the building is difficult, so closely is 
it packed with electrical marvels, cach one of which would re- 
pay hours of careful study. Meanwhile the ear is deafened by 
the rattle of the eleetrie bells and alarums from, perhaps, fifty 
model sigual boxes and railway stations, all assuring the public 
at once that there is the most imminent danger of a collision. 
Below the intermittent rattling of the bells we feel and hear a 
continuons deep roar and throb from the long row of steam 
engines and the hundreds of electric generators driveu from 
them, which extend from end to end of one side of the building: 
while this sound again is confused by the splashing of the two 
hig waterlalls, each worked by a centrifugal pump driven by 
the electricity conveyed to it by a wire one-sixteenth ofan inch 
in diameter.” sse [n the Exhibition “ we see side by side the 
early instruments of the pioneers of telegraphy and the lust 
refinements of the present day. A more instructive contrast can 
searcely be imagined....Concerning the future of a science with 
such a past and such a present, no prediction is unreasonable, 
save one which denies or limits its possibilities of advanee. It 
seems now mere folly to say to any application of the electric 
force, Thus fir and no farther.”,......he secret of Edison's 
success may be summed up in his own words :—'* Whenever by 
theory, analogy and calculation I have satisfied myself that the 
result I desire is impossible, 1 am then sure that 1 am on the 
verge of a discovery." Even the Roman Catholic Weekly 
Register places its tribute of admiration on the altar of the 
unfathomable Force, in words worthy of being noted. 

“The details of tho future history of electricity cannot be 
conjectured: it says, “but it may safely be declared to bea his- 
tory which will run coëval with the history of mankind. What 
electrical potentialities are yet unexhausted we know not; but 
it seems probable that when the fullest development of human 
intelligence has done its best, some of these potentialities will 
still remain unutilized and unknown.” 


M. A. (Oxox) reviewing Cor. Orcovr'ss “A Buppurer 
Catecism” ina recent number of Light, says:—* This little 
manual should be useful to English readers, who desire to know 
what is the view of Buddhism favoured by the "heosophists." 
Our good friend is mistaken, The work in question is exactly 
what it claims to be, an epitome of Buddhist doetrines, and of 
the life of Lord Buddha, as found in the canon of. the Southern 
Church, Jt is so endorsed by the High Priest Sumnugala, in 
the certificate which accompanies the book. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the private views of either Col. Olcott or 
any other "Fheosophist, no reference to which is anywhere 
made by the author, 
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A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

It is impossible for the Founders of the Theosophical So- 
ciety to answer more than a few of the attacks made upon 
them in the Anglo-Indian Press. They are naturally 
exposed to many such libellous aceusatious as the Theo- 
soplieal movement excites the hostility of two great 
armies of bigots—the bigots of science, and the bigots 
ot religion. But enemies who are honest eneniles, who 
assail the teaching, or what they conceive to be the teach- 
ing of the Theosophical Socicty in a legitimate way by 
argument—even when the argument is mtcmperate aad 
uncivil in tonc—1nay be left to the influence of time and 
those tendencies in human thought which have generally 
defeated Bigotry in the longrun. For the rudeness of 
antagonists who know ucthing about the real nature of 
their pursuits, and will not take the trouble to enquire 
into these, the Founders of the Theosophical Society are 
fully compensated by the sympathy and regard of those 
who are better informed aud more intelligeut. 

It hàppeus sometimes, however, that occasional eneinies 
who are not honest, —people who have conceived a grudge 
against the Founders, or either of thein—on private grounds, 
will tuke advantage of opportunities afforded by tue hosti- 
lity of the orthodox press to Theosophy, and will write arti- 
cles ostensibly about ‘Theosophy, but really for the purpose 
of insinuating some ignoble calumny about the foremost, 
though humble, representatives thereof, lu this way an 
article, the authorship of which is as obvious to the under- 
signed, as that, of a familiar handwnting would be, was 
lately contributed to the Stutesman of Calcutta. The 
writer had previously procured the insertion of similar 
slanderous attacks in the Civil and Mitilary Gazetle, but 
at length refused further favours by that paper he has 
apparently sought another opening for his coutributions, 
finding this with the Stwéesiman. On the Gth instant 
that journal published a long, leading article in vilification 
of the Theosophical Society, its Founders and its frieuds, 
The greater part of this is unworthy, either of quotation 
or reply, but one passage was not alone insulting and 
ealuninious; it was libellous, even as libels are estimated 
by Courts of Law. Messrs. Sanderson and Uo., solicitors 
of Caleutta, were, therefore, duly instructed on behalf of 
the undersigued to apply for legal redress, aud they 
addressed to the cditor of the Statesman the folowing 
letter :— 

Tire ‘Tirgosoriisi's, 
To the Editor. 
No. 10618, Caleutta, December 16, 1881. 

Si, 2-1 the Statesman of Tuvsday, the 6th instant, there appears 
tu article having reference, amoug other matters, to Madame 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, the Founders of the Theosophical 
Society. In the course of that article, it is stated i— 

* [t is now asserted not only that the resourees of both (Madame 
Blavatsky and Col. Olcott), are exhausted, but that they ure largely 
in debt, on account, it is alleged, of the expenses of the Sucicty. IL 
is not difficult for any one to arrive at the conclusion that it would 
be highly desirable aud expedient for the Founders of the ‘Theose- 
phical Society to have these debts paid off. This is a simple and 
not unpraiseworthy iustinet. The question that remains is, as rc- 
gards the meaus by which this consummation is to be effected.” 
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. The remainder of the article, which we need not quote. at length, 
Is an elaborate insinuation that Madame Blavatsky is endeavouring 
to procure from a gentleman named, by spurious representations, the 
payment of her debts, 

Now, the allegation about Madame Blavatsky beive in debt is, we 
are instructed, absolutely falso to begin with ; nor is the Society 
which she helped to found in debt, unless, indeed, it be to herself. 
The accounts of the Society, published in the Turosopnise for last 
May, show that the outlay jucurred ou behalf of the Society up to 
that date had exceeded the receipt (consisting of “ initiation fees” 
Rs 3,900, aud a few donations) by a sum of R3. 19,846, but this de- 
ficit was supplied from the private resources of Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott. 

We may further explain that Madame Blavatsky iw a Russian 
lady of high rank by birth (though since naturalised in the United 
States), aud has never been in the penniless condition your article 
insultingly ascribes to her--whatever mistakes may have arisen 
from the Muproper publication of a private letter by Colonel Olcott 
toa tricnd in America, the carcless exaggerations of which, designed 
merely for a correspondent familiar with the real state of the affairs 
to which these referred, have given you occasion for some offensive 
remarks. E 

We, therefore, duly instructed on behalf of Madame Blavatsky 
aud Colonel Olcott, now require of you that you should publish this 
letter, together with an apology for the scandalous libel to which 
you have been niisled iuto giving currency. 

We also require that in further refutation of these and in general 
reply to the insulting language of your article, you should publish 
the enclosed explauations extracted from the Pioneer of the 10th 
Instant. 

In the event of your failure forthwith to comply with our 
Tequest, or to give up the name of the writer of the article in 
quextion, we are instructed to proceed against you in the High 
Court for recovery of damages tor the libellous attack of which our 
clients coi plain. — Yours faithfully, 

SanpDerson & Co, 


This letter was published by the editor of the Sladesmun 
in his issue of December 17, together with an article 
which, in a private letter to Messrs. Sanderson aud Co, 
he refers to as his “apology.” This so-called apology, in 
the midst of a good deal of comment designed apparently 
to sound as offensive as it can be made compatibly with 
safety for the writer as regards legal penalties, says :— 

a“ The statement that the Founders of the Theosophical So- 
ciety were in debt, has already been contradicted by us, on tho 
authority of the Pioneer, in our issue of Monday last, the 12th 
instant. As soon as we learned fromthe Pioneer that the deticit in 
the accounts of the Society had been paid off by Madame Blavatsky 
aud Colonel Olcott out of their private resources, we took the carliest 
opportunity of giving publicity to the fact..,...” i 

Later ou, the apology adds :— 

ee We are, of course, delighted to hear that Madame Blavatsky 
has never been in. the penniless condition in which she was repre- 
sented to be, and that being so, we regret that the public should 
have been so misled, and tha’ we should have been led to base a 
mistaken inference upon the statements that were before the public, 
We may add that we have much pleasure in publishing Messrs, 
Sanderson’ repudiation, (for unless it is so, their letter has no 
meaning) of auy wish or intention ou the part of the Founders of 
the Theosophical Society to obtain money from wealthy members of 
the Society. This, we should have thought, would be une of their 
great objects, as we do not sce how otherwise the Society can go on 
aud flourish ; but we never said that they were likely tọ seck that 
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wherein the scandalous libel consists Te 


The Statesman then goes on to offer a gratuitous opinion 
on certain “apparently miraculous achievements attributed 
to Madame Blavatsky by the Pioneer.” As the Statesman 
thus shows that it has not yet reached the stage of being 
able to define with accuracy the object of its disbelicf, it 
is unnecessary to pay much attention to its conclusions 
as to who are “dupes” in this case,—the open-minded 
students of Nature's mysteries who find help in Theosophy, 
or the orthodox professors of faith in the science of the 
Pentateuch, and the religion of Mr. Huxley. 

To render the personal explanation complete, it 
seems desirable—distasteful as it is to Madame Blavatsky 
to advance any claims to publie respect, except those 
which sbe confidently rests on her devotion to the noble 
intellectual revival on which the Theosophical Society is 
engaged—to republish in connexion with it a certain 
article which was published on the appearance of the 
libellous article in the Statesman, in the Pioneer of 
December 10, This was as follows :— 


MADAME BLAVATSKY AND “THK STATESMAN.” 


Pending any further proceeding that may be taken by the 
Indy concerned, in reference to a libellous attack on Madame 
Blavatsky in the Calcutta Statesman of Tuesday, we feel hound 
* to publish a translation of n letter we have just received, (by 
the mail which arrived yesterday morning.) from Odessa. The 
establishment of Madame Blavatsky’s real identity by formal 
proofs of this nature has never been necessary for any person 
of culture or intelligence who knows her, but foolish or male- 
volent. people, proceeding on vague and erroneous conjectures 
as to the nature of the work to which she has devoted herself 
in this country, have veutured to imply that she must be an 
impostor, aiming at common place ends—money, or socinl 
position, The absurdity of this contention is made evident by 


the following letter, which shows to what rank in society she 
properly belongs :— 


Sir,—Having heard with astonishment that there exist somewhere abcut 
the wor'd perscns who have an interest in denying the pcrsenatity of my 
niece, Mme. I. P. B'avatsky, pretending that she has apprcpriated to 
herseli a name that docs nct bcleng to her, I hasten to send ycuthese lines, 
begging ycu to make use of them to dissipate the very strange calumny. 
I say strange, but I might say senseless (zzsezsév) For why shculd she 
choose (supposing she had really any necessity to change her name) a 
family which is not at all illustricus except by literary and scientific merits, 
which, indeed, would do honour to its name whatever that might be. 
What astonishes me cspecially is that any one can make a mistake about 
the origin of a person so erudite and of so cultivated an education as that 
ol my niece. 

However, as it is the burlesque fancy of her personal encmics to treat 
her as an impostor, will you receive my perscnal guarantee (given en my 
honcur) that she is what sheaffirms herself tobe Madame Helen P Blavatsky, 
widow of a Councillor of State, cx-Vice-Governor of the Province of Erivan 
n the Caucasus, daughter of a Russian Colcnel, Pierre Von Hahn (whose 
anccstors were allicd with the Ceunts Ven Hahn of Germany, and whose 
mother was vée Countess Jróbsting) and my niece by her own mother, 
my sister née l'adecff, grand-daughter of the Princess Dolgoreuky of the 
elder princely line 

To establish her identity I encl^se in this letter two of her portraits, one 
taken twenty years ago in my presence, the other sent from America fcur 
or five years ago, Furthermore, in order that sceptics may not conceive 
suspicions as to my personal identity, I take the liberty of returning your let- 
ter received through M le Prince Dondoukoff-K orsakoff, Governor-General 
of Odessa. I hope that this proof of authenticity is perfectly satisfactory. 
I believe, moreover, that ycu will have already received the ecrtificate of 
the individuality of Madame Blavatsky that the Governor-General desired 
himself to send to Bombay. 

I ought also to mention a rather important fact, which is, that since the 
departure of my niece Helene Blavatsky from Odessa for America, in 1872, 
she has a^ways been in continuous correspondence, not only with me, but a!l 
her relations in Russia—a correspondence which has never been interrupted 
even for a month, and that all this time there has been no change whatever 
in her style, which is peculiar to herself, nor in her handwriting This can 
be proved by all her letters to any one who wishes to convince himself, 
This fact alone can leave no doubt except to idiots or cvi-intentioned 
persons who have their own ends to serve But with these there is no need 
to waste tine, 

J cause my signature to be certified by the confirm ation of a notary. 

On whieh I beg you to receive the expressions, &c (signed) Nadejda A. 
Fadeeff (daughter of the Privy Councillor), member of the Council of the 


* Tho zunccent “simplicity” of the argumentis truly remarkable ! If aecus- 
ing a person of secking to obtain money under false pretences (the latter 
being tho "apparent miraculous achievements,” and other alleged claims) 
be nota scandalous libel, then we do not know what the word “honesty” 
conveys to the mind of the editor of the Statesman ? The excuse is certainly 
enleulated to leave every reader under the impression that the editor of 
the joni! in question has very strange notions of accuracy of language, 
What, we wonder, would he have done under like cireumstancos ? 3 


Thecsophical Society, daughter of the late Russian Privy Councillor, former- 
ly director of the Department of State Lands in the Caucasus, and member 
of the Ccuncil of the Viceroy of the Caucasus. 

Odessa, 3rd (15) November. 

(The signature is formally authenticated by the Notary of 
the Bourse at Odessa, and the letter bears his official stamp.) 

We must add, in explanation, that the enclosed portraits are 
undoubtedly portraits of Madame Blavatsky, and that we have 
seen the formal certificate" of her identity forwarded direct (for 
the better assurance of sceptics to the care of a gentleman in 
high official position at Simla) by General Fadeeff, at present 
Joint Secretary of Statein the Home Department at St. l'eters- 
burg. We have also seen the letter addressed to Madame 
Blavatsky as to an intimate friend by Prince Doudoukoff, express- 
ing, besides warm sympathy, no small measure of (well-de- 
served) contempt for persons who could misunderstand her truo 
character. i 

The Statesman now argues at great length that Madame 
Blavatsky must have come to India in order to beguile any 
well-to-do persons she might be able to dupe, into giving her 
hospitality and possibly moaey. Of course, no one can eseape 
beyond the limits of his own nature in estimating the motives 
of others; and the author of the article in the Statesman may 
be unable to imagine human creatures governed by any other 
motive but the desire to procure moncy or meals ; but for most 
people it will be plain that if so, the imagination of the 
Statesman docs not range over the whole subject in this ease. 

One element in the present libel is to the effect that in con- 
nection with the affairs of the ‘Theosophical Society Madame 
Blavatsky has ineurred large indebtedness. ‘This statement, 
which is entirely false, is a blundering misconception of the 
published fact that the receipts of the Theosophical Society have 
fallen short of its expenditure by Rs. 16,000 or more. But 
this deficit is not a debt by Madame Blavatsky ;i¢ would be a 
debt fo her, if she cared to regard itin that light, she having 
supplied the money from her private resources supplemented by 
those of the other equally self-devoted upostle of ‘Cheosophy— 
Colonel Olcott, 

The certificate sent by General Fadeeff and referred 
to in this statement runs, as follows :— 

“J certify ly the present that Madame H. P. Blavatsky now 
residing at Simla (British India) is from her futhes’s side the 
daughter of Colonel Peter Hahn and grand-daugliter of Lieuten- 
ant-General Alexis Hahn von Rottenstern-Hahn (a noble family 
of Mecklemburg, Germany, settled in Russia), And, that. she 
is from her mother’s side the daughter of Helene Fadeew and 
grand-daughter of Privy Councillor Andrew Fadeew aad of the 
Princess Helene Dolgorouki ; that she is the widow of the Coun- 
cillor of State, Nicephore Blavatsky, late Vice-Governor of 
the Province of Erivan, Caucasus, 

*(Signed.) Mazon-GrNEnaL Rostisray FApEEw, 
of II. I. Majesty's Staff, d 

“Joint Secretary of State at the Ministry of the Interior. 

* St. Petersburg 29, Little Morskaya, 
“18th September, 1881.” 

Taken in connexion with the official documents pub- 
lished iu the Turosopiisr of January 1881, concerning 
the social status in America of Colonel Olcott, these 
explanations, may, it is hoped, lay at rest once for all the 
wonderful question on which mauy people in India have 
wasted a good deal of speculation, whether the under- 
signed are or are not “adventurers.” They were most 
unwilling in the beginning to make any fuss about their 
own personality, or the worldly sacrifices they have made 
in the hope of serving the principle of “ Universal Bro- 
therhood” and of coutributing to revive the philosophical 
self-respect of the Indian people. But when malevolent 
autagonists—as short-sighted as they are vindictive — 
attempt to impede the progress of Theosophy by trying 
to represent its Apostles in the country as self-seeking 
aspirants for contemptible worldly advantage, it is time 
to show once for all, by an exhibition of the worldly 
advantages they have chosen to surrender, the abject 
absurdity of this miserable accusation. ` 

H. P. BLAVATSKY. 
H. S. OLCOTT. 
Bombay, December 31, 1881. 


* No copy of this certificate isin our possession st this moment, or we 


would publish it herewith, but its tenor precisely corresponds with the 
explanation in the above lctter.— Ep. Pioneer, - 
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THe CoLomMBo (CEYLON) BnaNct. 


The activo canvass of the Western Province on behalt 
of the National Fund, by Colonel Olcott, was temporarily 
suspended on the 29th of November, a canvass in the 
Galle District of the Sonthern Province having been ar- 
ranged for. The concluding lecture was delivered at 
Bellana, in Pasdun Korale. The following week was oc- 
cupied at Colombo in perfecting the deeds which givoa 
legal existence to the Western Province Board of Trust- 
ees and Board of Managers, and the money which had 
becn collected from subscribers to the Fund was formally 
turned over by Colonel Olcott to the new Trustees. The 
legal documents in question, as well as a consolidated 
report to date, by the Secretary of the Colombo Branch, 
of the receipts and expen res on behalf of the Fund, 
are given below :— 


(The Board of Trustees.) 
No. 1909. 
TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME 


Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, President of the Theosophical 
Society, of the first part, and Andris Perera Dharmagunawar- 
dhann Muhandiram of Pettah, Colombo, Hendrick de Silva 
Gonasekara of Negombo, Hewadewage Amaris Fernando of 
Peliyagoda, Kolambapatabendige Abraham Perera of. Hore- 
kele, Mirisse Lanknge Don Carolis of Mutwal, Colombo ; all 
members of the Kolamba Paramawignanartha Bauddha Sama- 
gama, of the seeond part, hereinafter called. the Trustees, send 
greeting, — JF hereas à Trust called the SixaitarEsg Natiovat. 
Buppiuisric Funp has been created by Colonel Henry Steel 
Olcoit, President of the Theosophical Society, for and on 
behalf of the Kolamba Paramawignanartha Banddha Samagama, 
being a branch of the Buddhist. Section of tlie ‘Theosophical 
Society, trom monies raised by himself assisted by members of 
the Paramawignanartha Bauddha Samagama and others, by col- 
lections, subscriptions, donations, legacies, the profits on sales of 
publications, nud from other sources. And whereas the sum of 
Rupees three thousand seven hundred and forty-three and cents 
seventy-five (Rs. 3,743-75 cents,) raised as aforesaid, have been 
transferred into the names of tho said ‘Trustees of the seeond part 
hereto, and doth now stand iu their joint names in the books 
kept at the Colombo Branch of the Madras Bank, for the sole 
use and benefit of the said ‘Trust. 


Now Turkse Presenrs Wirness that they, the snid Andris 


Perera Dharmacunawardhans M uhandiram, Hendrick- de Silva 
o 
Gunasekara, Hewadewage Amaris Fernando Kolambapata- 
, o , | 


bendige Abraham Perera and Mirisso Lankage Don Carolis, do 
and each of them for himself severally and respectively and for 
their successors in office doth by these presents acknowledge, 
testify and declare that as well the said sum of Rupees three 
thousand seven hundred aud forty-three and cents. seventy-five 
(Rs. 3,743-75 cents), as also all further and other sums 
which shall at any time or times hereafter be transfer- 
red into their joint names for the benefit of the said ** Sing- 
halese National Buddhistie Fund" shall be at all. times here- 
after deemed and taken to bo the property of'and belonging 
to the said Fund, and that the same shall, from time to time, 
as the same shall be so transferred, stand and remain hu 
the joint names of the said Trustees and be hell by them 
together with all dividends, interest and yearly or other 
income and proceeds thereof respectively arising therefrom 
In trust only, and to and for the sole use nnd benefit and 
advantage of the said “Singhalese National Buddhistie Fund” 
and to and for no other use, trust or purpose whatsoever, And 
itis hereby further declared by all the parties hereto that the 
trustees of the said Fund shall be five in number, 


That the monies aforesaid and their ineremout shall be 
deposited in the Colombo Branch of the Bank of Madras or 
other solvent Banking corporation, as collected ; aud the incre- 
ment only shall be drawn for disbursement upon warrants or 
drafts presented to the said. Trustees or their successors in 
office ; aud signed by the Chairman, Treasurer aul Secretary 
ofa cer tain Board of Managers of the said Fund, (which eüid 

|! Board of Managers is simultaneously organized, under a separate 
agreement between the said* Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, 
Mohottiwatte Gunanauda Unnanse, and thirteen other persons 
named in the suid agreement) and countersigne| by the said 


Colonel ITenry Steel Olcott, his suecessors in office or legal 
representatives conneeted with the Kolamba Parimawignaunithia 
Bauddha Samagama. That the trustees shall have Che power of 
investment of the principal of the said fund on good security 
of productive immovenble property situated within the gravets 
of Colombo, to the extent of one half the estimated value of the 
property. ‘That the appraisement thereof shall be nite by ape 
praisers named by the Trustecs, That no more than Rupees 
threo thousand shall be loaned on any one piece of property 5 
and interest at the rate of ten. per centum per annum shall be 
levied on all loans; and if default be made in the payment of 
interest for the space of three months, then interest shall he 
reckoned and levied at the rate of twelve per centum per annum, 
or the loan shall bo called in, That in ease of the death of 
any Trustees or his disqualification by reason of incapacity, 
unwillingness, neglect, or inability to act, the aforesaid Colonel 
Henry Stect Olcott, his enceessors in office or legal representatives 
as above, shall appoint a ‘Trustee in his stead on. the nomination 
of the Kolamba Paramawignanartha Bauddha Samagama, should 
the same be then in existence, or if not then, the said Colonel 
Henry Steel Olcott shall in connection with the said beard of 
Managers fill the vacancies, under the general advice and counsel 
of the Committee of priests named in the instrument above 
described ; aud as soon as the said Colonel Henry. Steel Olcott, 
his suecessors in office or legal representatives, shall have, as 
above, nominated or appointed any other person or persons to 
become trustee or trustees in their or any of their place or stead 
then the person or persons in whom the said trust monies, funds 
and securities shall be vested, shall with all convenient speed 
transfer and assign the same in such manner and so as that the 
same may bo legally and effectually vested in such new trustee ov 
trastees jointly with the continuing trustees upon the same trusts 
asare hereinbefore declared concerning the same. And every 
such trustee so to be appointed as aforesaid shall aet or asist in 
the execution of the Trusts of these presents as fully and effec- 
tually am} shall have such and the same powers to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever as if he hal been originally appointed 
a trustee and bad been party to these presents. That the said 
Colonel Henry Steel Oleort asthe prine ‘ipal creator of the said 
Fond shall have full power. and it shall be his duty to adopt such 
precautiousas from time to time may seem necessary to pros 
tect the money subseribed by the public from embezzlement 
or maladininistration, to preserve the good character of the 
Society and to ilios the objects for which tho fund is collect- 
ed. Ta witness whereof the said Colouel Henry Steel Oleott, 
Andris Pe era. Dharmagunawardhana Muhandiram, Hendrick 
do Silva Guuasekara, Fewadewage Amaris Pernando, Kola 
bapatabendige Abraham ‘Perera aud Mirisse Lankage Don 
Carolis, do set. their hands to three of the same tenor as these 
presents at Colombo sud Galle this cighth aud tenth days 
of December in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eiglity -one. 
Witnesses to the signatures of 


(Signed.) A. P. D. MumnaNDIRAM, 
2 II. Dx Sirva. 
T IT. A. FERNANDO. 
» Abrams PERERA. 
» Don Canorts. 


G. Louis Pera. 
B. IH. Kurg 


Witnesses to tho signature of 
(Signed.) H. 


G. C. A. JAYASEKARA. 
T, PERERA. 
D. SaMARAWIKRAMA, N. P. 


OLCOTT. 


J, William Perera Ranesinyhe, of Colombo, Notary Public 
do hereby certify and attest that the foregoing Instrument 
having been duly read over by the said Hewadewag Amaris 
Fernando and Mirisse Lunkage Don Carolis, and evpluined 
by me the said Notary to the said Adris Perera Dharma- 
gunawardhana Muhandiram, Hendrick de Silna Gunusehara, 
and Kolambapatabendige Abraham Perera in the presence 
of the witnesses Gagodavilage Louis Perera of Kolte, and 
Dulatsinhelagi Harmanis Coorey of Colombo, all of whan 
are known to me, the same was signed by them aud by the 
said Witnesses in my presence and in the presence of one 
another, all being present at the same time at Colombo this 
eighth day of December in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one. 


[January, 1882, 


I further certify and attest that the duplicate of this decd 
boars stamp of Rs. 

Dated the eighth day of December 1881. 

(Signed.) IV. P. Ranesinahe, 
Notary Public. 
No. 2114. 

I, Dionysius Samarawikrama of Calle, Notary Publie, do 
hereby certify and attest that the foregoing instrument having 
been duly read over by the said Colonel Henry Steel Olcott 
in the presence of the Witnesses Messrs. C. C. A. Jayasckara 
und T. Perera of Galle, all of wham are known to me, the 
same was signed by him aud the said witnesses in my presence 
and in the presence of one another, all being. present at the 
same time at Galle, this 10th day of December in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one. 

Attested this VOth day of December 1881. 


(Signed) D, Samarawikrama, 
Notary Publie. 


(The Board cf Managers.) 
No. 1908. 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT MADE AND ENTER- 
ED INTO BETWEEN Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, President 
of the ‘Theosophical Society, party of the first part, Molotti- 
watte Gunananda Unnanse, party of the recond part, and 
Andrew Perera, Senadirege Tepanis Perera, Simon x erera 
Dharmagunawardlana Vidana Arachehi, W iiam ‘ redrick 
Wijeyesukern, William De Abrew, Richard RE ae 
Uyadoris De Silva Gunasekara, E vigo s k 
Perera, Mabamarakkalage Samcel l erera, Vidunelage do ms 
Mathews De Mel, Edirimunt Martinu Lateru Madalali, Carolis 
Pujita Gunawardhans, Jolin Robert De Silva, es D 
Paramawignanartha Bauddba Bamagama, partics y o x t rire 
part—all representing what is kuown ag the Bitdi rist ‘ eum 
of the Theosophical Society ; for the idant ation of n cer tain 
fund named ** The Sinhalese National Buddhistie Fond” with- 
in the Western Province of the Island of Ceylon, IVhereas a 
Fund has been and is hereby ereated in the W estern Province 
of Cevlon, for the promotion of the Buddhist religion and the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among the Sinhalese people. 
Tose PRESENTS. WITNESS, AS FOLLOW ¢ . 

: E of this fund shall be * Fhe Sinhalese National 
istie Fund.” l l 
mur. Fund shall be under the general guardianship of 
the Buddhist priesthood of the Western Province aud under tho 
Committes of eminent priests, 


$ ; ‘ Ig Ea 
immediate Supervision Ol ¢ mit : 
Såminnánse, Dompe Buddharak- 


viz -—Udugampola Ratnapala 


i minna 5 ult Inynka Sdminnanse, Amba- 
khita Saminnanse, Sumangula e v i a is 
gahapitiyo Winalasura Saminudnse, eligama Bumangal: 


Saminnanse, Potuwila Indaj ti Sáminuáuse, Welitata Dham- 
IN ce E q . t . , k 
Sáminuánse, Washkaduwe Subhuti Saminuanse, 


Sdminnanse, Ambagnhawattee Iudssablia 


S 
málankára 
Talahene Amnramoli rbagahawi 
Saminnanse, Kotalawale Suwanna Joti Saninuduse, and Miga- 
muve Naudaramatissa Saminnanse whose—Gounsel shall be taken 
in all important measures affecting the interests ol Buddhism, 
1V.— The aforesaid fund shall bo created out of monies re- 
alized from subscriptions, donations, legacies, the profits on sale 
of publications, and other sources. , N 

V.—No part of the principal thus realized shall be ex pended, 
but only the annual increment n3 reported hy. the Board of 
Trustees created by a certain. Deed of Trust bearing even date 
with these presents and executed by them the said Trustees 
and the said Olcott. 

Vi—-No move than the income for any one year shall be ap- 
propriated within that year, Should any unex pended surplus 
remnin at the end of any year the same shall he eredited on the 
next, year’s accounts to the following objects, viz i Educational 
Literary and Miscellaneous, in the proportions hereinafter named, 

VIL-—Of each year’s income one-half share shall be set aside 
for grants-in-aid of schools; one-fourth for publications of various 
one-fourth for worthy objects of a miscellaneous charac- 


kinds 3 
the surplus shall 


ter, promotive of the interests of Buddhism ; 
be divided in like ratio. l 

VIIL—' The income available for appropriation in any year 
shall be understood to mean the nett income, after deducting 
the necessary expences of its collection, Tho fund available 
for investment by the Trustees. shall be the nett sum of collec: 
tions from all sources, after deducting the actual costs of collec- 
tion, such as stationery, printing, discounts, postage, travelling 
expenses, wages und other usual aud lawful charges. 


1X.—No appropriation cf money shall be made for any reli- 
gious sectarian object as sueh, but only in its character ofa 
national object, and as bearing upon the interests of Buddhism, 
Nor shall any locality, whether within or without the Western 
Province, be favoured, merely as such locality, with approprin- 
tions above any other loenlity, in whatever province; but its 
claims shall only be considered in their relation to Sinhalese 
national interests, aud to the welfare of the religion of Buddha. 
Jhe fund shall be regarded as a sacred trust accepted ou behalf 
of the Sinhalese nation and their religions; and it is agreed 
between the parties aforesaid that in its administration, merely 
sectional, social and sectarian claiings shall be made subordinate 
to the general good. 

X.—The responsibilities of administration shall be thus 
divided : (v) The parties of the third part who are hereby con- 
stituted a ** Board of Managers,” shall have exelusive power to 
select. the objects upon which the income is to be expended, 
aud to vote the appropriations ; (5) n revisionary authority shall 
be exercised by the party of the second part; (c). the party of 
the first part, being ex-oflicio president of the whole Bud- 
dhist Section and thus representing the combined interests of both 
clergy and laity, shall have tho power to approve or disapprove 
of proposed grants of money, and thus validate or invalidate 
the warrants drawn in payment of the same., In ease he should 
disapprove of any appropriation, he shall return the paper with 
his objections, in writing, to the Board of Mauagers. Should 
the Board insist upon the grant and the party of the second 
part concur, the papers shall be so endorsed and sent back to 
the party ofthe first part. If lie. still should disapprove, ho 
ghall report the case to the Seeretary of the Kolimba Parama- 
wignanartha Bauddha Samagama; and that Society shall 
appoint a Committee of Appeal comprising thirteen members, 
neither of whom shall be a Manager or ‘Trustee ; their decision 
shall be final. Should the proposed grant be by them sustained 
the party of the first part shall upon penalty of disqualification 
countersign the warrant upon the Board of ‘Trustees drawn by 
the Board of Managers, lEo shall also be the arbitrator in all 
disputes or disagreements either between members of the Board 
of Managers, or between the Board aud the party of the second 
part; and his decision shall be final. 

XL— The Board of Managers shall be thus constituted and 
eondueted :(0) The present thirteen members shall hold office 
for the term of one calendar year from the date of these pre- 
gents : (5) should any vacancy occur a new member shall be 
selected by the party who appointed. the retiring member, and 
in case he should have been appointed by a priest or by the said 
Olcott then the name of the new appointee ehall by the secre. 
tary of the Board, be submitted to the Kolamba Paramawig- 
nanatthn Bauddha Samagama for ratification by vote at its next 
regular meeting ; (c) their successors in office shall be annually 
nominated by the original appointing power, subject to confir- 
mation by the said Kolamba — Parmawiguanartha Dauddhlia 
Samavama at a regular meeting ; (d) five members shall be a 
quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting ; but no 
meeting shall be held unless a printed or written Notice shall 
have been sent, by post or messenger, to. every member of the 
Board at least ten (10) days previously ; (e) all. questions be- 
fore the Board shall be decided by a majority vote. In case of 
a tie the mutter shall be referred to the party of the first part 
for decision without appeal ; (f) no member of the Board shall 
receive any compensation for his services as such member, nor 
have any peeuniary interest, direct or remote, in any graut of 
money. Should it be discovered that this rulo has been evaded 
or violated, the offender shall be at once expelled from the 
Board, and disgraced and expelled from the Theosophical 
Society. Le shall be regarded as an outeast whom no honour- 
able man enn associate with. Disqualification will be eaused by 
(1) death, (2) incurable illness, (3) insanity, (4) permanent re- 
moval of residence from the Island, (5) conviction of any ceri- 
minal offence, (6) neglect of duty ineluding absence from three 
consecutive meetings of the Board without valid excuse, (7) mal- 
administration. (g) ‘The officers of the Board, to be chosen by 
the members from among their own number, shall be a Chairs - 
man, Secretary and Treasurer. he Chairman shall preside at 
all meetings and generally look after the business of the Board ; 
should he absent himself from a meeting nny other member may 
be elected temporary Chairman. ‘The Secretary shail have 
charge of the correspondence, notices of meetings and the 
official books and papers. ‘The Treasurer shall keep an account 
of the state of the three several sub-funds nbove specified, the 
Educational, Literary and Miscellancous, and always have 
ready for the juformation of the Board an accurate exhibit of 
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the appropriations to date, and the nnexpended eredit balances 
with the Trustees. Te shall also draw and disburse all petty 
cash items of expeuse, such as postage, stationery, &c., incidental 
to office work. (A) The Board shall make at least once annually 
a report upon its transactions during the year, to the party of 
the first part, who shall communicate the same with the reports 
from other provinces, to the publie. (2) No sum greater than 
Rs. 50 (fifty Rupees) shall te voted at any meeting except upon 
the favourable report of a sub-committee of the Board to whom 
the matter had been referred by the Chairman, at least one week 
previously. (7) Applications for grants of any kind must be 
made in writing and be favourably endorsed hy two Managers 
before they ean even be considered ; should the vote thereupon 
be favourable the papers will then be submitted for approval to 
tho party of the second part, who shall, within one week return 
the same marked as “approved” or “disapproved.” In the 
former ease the Secretary of the Board shall draw a warrant 
upon the Trustees for the amount voted, in favour of tho 
applicant ; sign it and procure the signatures of the Chairman 
and Treasurer of the Board. The warrant with accompanying 
papers shall then be referred to the party of the first part for 
examination ; and upon his countersigning the warrant and 
returning Jt to the Secretary of the Board, the latter shall 
number and register it aud then forward it to the payee for 
caileetion. 

XIf.—Every new member before taking his seatin the 
Board shall sign a copy of this agreement and bind himself to 
abide by and enforce the Bye-Laws and Rules adopted by the 
Board for the government of its proceedings and the responsi- 
bility of its members. 

XIHL—'The Sabseriptions made by the publie shall. be eol- 
lected by the Kolamba Paramawignanartha Baud lha Samagama, 
and the nett proceeds shall be deposited in Bank within one 
week from the date of tho receipt thereof by the Seeretary, to 
the eredit of the Trustees, taking the usual receipts for the same 
and exchanging receipts with the Trustees, 

XIV.—lIu eie the party of the first pert should die or 
be otherwise disqualified or incapable to aet, his powers and 
functions under this awreement shall be transferred to his 
successor in the Presideney of the Buddhist Section, or to 
such other person as may bo selected by the parent ‘Theo. 
sophieal Society with the approval of the majority of the 
branch societies embraced in the aforesaid Buddhist Seetion ; 
and it shall be the duty of the said Parent Society to mail 
a notice of such selection within thirty days after the 
death or ascertainment of the disqualification of the party of 
the first part; failing in which the vacancy may be tem- 
porarily filled by the unanimous vote of the branch societies 
comprised within the Buddhist Section ; and in case the said 
Parent Society shall not within ane year have selected a person 
who is approved by the said branch societies, then the person 
temporarily selected by the Jatter shall hold the appointment 
during good behaviour, subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment. Should the party of the second part die or be other- 
wise disqualified the vaeaney shall not be filled, but. in such 
case approved grants shall be forwarded by tho Managers for 
approval directly to the party of the first. part. 

XV.—The party of the first part as the principal erentor 
of the Sinhalese National Buddhistie Faud, shall have full 
powcrand it shall be his duty to adopt such precautions as from 
time to time may seem necessary to protect the money subserib- 
ed by the Publie from embezzlement or mal-administration, to 
preserve the good. character of the Society, and to realize the 
objects for which the Fund is being collected ; the management 
aud direction of the practical details for the collection of the 
subscriptions shall as heretofore be left to him. In case 
paid assistance should be required, preference shall be given 
to members of the Kolamba Paramawignanartha — Dauddlia 
Samagamwa, tf such should be available, 

XVI.— [he terms of this Instrument may from time to time 
be modified hy the mutual consent of the party of the first part, 
and the party of the second part, (should he bo still in oflice), 
nud a majority of tho parties of the third part or their 
successors in office. 

XVIL-—*»hould Boards similar to this be hereafter or- 
ganised in other provinces in. the Island, this Board of tho 
Western Province shall ever. act in brotherly harmony with 
them giving them whatever help their Provinco may require 
and this Bourd can grant, nud reeiprocally ask from them help 
ag tho exigencies of the Western Province may demand, f 

In witness whereof the said Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, 
Mohottiwatte Gunananda Unnause, Andrew Perera, Senadirage 


Tepanis Perera, Simon Perera Dharmacnnawardina Vidana 
Arachichi, William) Fredrick Wijeyesakera, William De 
Ahrew, Richard Adriann Mirando, Uyadoris De Silva Gunt- 
sekara, IIavankaha Arachchige Carolis Perera, Mahamarak- 
kalage Namel Perera,  Vidanelage Johannes Mathews 
De Mel, Mdirimunt Martina: Lateru, Carolis Pujity Guna- 
wardhina, John Robert De Silva, do sct their hands to 
three of the same tenor as these. presents at. Colombo and 
Galle, this eighth and tenth days of December, in the year one 
thousand cight hundred and eighty-one, 


Witnesses to the signatures of 


(Signed) M. GuNANANDA. 
» ANDREW PERERA. 
» S. T. PERERA. 
» S. P. DOARMAGUNAWARDHANA, 
5; W. E. WIJEYESAKERA. 
" R. A. MIRANDO. 
f U. de S. GUNASEKARA. 
» C. PERERA. 
» S. Perera. 


5 J. M. pz MEL. 

E. M. LATERU. 

C. P. GOONAWARDHANA. 
J. R. De SILVA. 


G. LouIs PERERA. 
B. H. Coonav. 


Witnesses to the signatures of 


(Signed.) M.S. OLCOTT. 
» W. Dg ABREW, 
G. C. A. JAYASEKARA. 
T. PERERA. 
D. SAMARWICKRAMA, N. P. 
I, Wiliam Perera Rinesinghi of Colombo, Notary Public, do 
horrhy certify and attest that the foregoing instrument havina heen 
duly rert aver by me and exp'urnel to the sard Mohottiw tte Gunn- 
nande Ua (nsa, Andrew Perera, Senadirage Tenani Perrera, Simon 
Povera Dern vqpinnurtrilbaus Vilina Ara^hoAt, Wiliam Frederiek 
Wijeselava, Richard Adrian Mirando, Uyadoris da St yi Gunasskava, 
JM vanta Arachehiva Carols Prrera, Mahamarakhatags Samel 
Dover, Velraelage Johanis d+ Mel Rlimmuni Martinu Latern, 
Carolis Pajita Gunwuardhana, John Robert d: Siloa—in the presence 
of th» witnesses Gingadavilage Lawis Perera of Kotte and Bulat- 
Sua! ye H arsianis Cooray of Combo, al! of wham are known to me-- 
the sim: om ts signa l by them vl ba the said Witnesses in mor pre- 
sancz and in the presenza of one anothar, al being present at the sme 
tim: at Canha this eighth doy of Decsmber, in the year of our Lord 
ont thousand eight hundred und eighty-one. 
I further Certify and attest that the duplicate of this deed bears 
stamps of hs. 
Dusted the eighth duy of December 1881. 
(Signed) W. P. RANESINGH RE, 
Notary Public. 
No. 9718. 


T Dionysius Snarawikvama of Galle, Notary Public, do hereby 
certify and attest thet tha foregoing instrument having beenduly read 
over by "79. Monry Stee! O'coth and William de Abrew in the pre- 
senes of the witnesses Messrs. G. C. A. Jayasekara and T. Perera, both 
of G cle, who are known tom, the same was signed by them and 
by the said witnesses in mu presence and in the presence of one 
another «t Galle, this tenth day of December, tn the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one. 

Attested this 10th day of December 1881. 
By me, 
(Signed) D. SAMARAWIKRAILA, 


The sum realized for the Fund by Colonel Oleott's lec- 
taros —abont seventeen thousand. rupees—though only a 
tithe of what he intends to make it, is yet a large one 
under the circumstances. It must be remembered that 
the greatest possible obstacles had to be surmounted at 
the beginning of such a great national undertaking like 
this. The Sinhalese people had never before been ap- 
pealed to to unite in a popular subscription, irrespective of 
caste or sect, for the found ition of schools, the dissemi- 
nation of literature, and the general promotion of Bud- 
dhism. A majority of the people were almost, if not 
quite, iterate, and certainly a lirgo majority totally is- 
norant of the great principles of their religion. Add to 
this their state of poverty, aud the suspicion, natural to 
feel, as to the disinterestedness of a white man who had 
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houses for sale of tickets. - MS S : 
5 Issued. Sold. 
zZ 
Calani Temple (Full-moon Day) a} OH Dewamitta Priest we | SE] 25 7 84 | 25 
[ndibetta of Moratuwa - lj Mohottiwatte Priest e| 72 | 25 | 72 | 25 
Mr. James Soysa ads sepes id 95 ; ... | 10, 25 
Pettah oe us | d 27 | 25 | 27 | 25 
| | 
[Mr J. Wettasinha ... ee REX e as 10 5..|. ns 
IWellewatte Pansel ... veel HSebhuti Priest 64 ! wae | 48 | 25 
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wW aragoda NUS $e» ee l Do. eee 36 | 50 | 26 50 
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H. Amaris Fernando ... 22s $: i jlo7 23i 2, . 
"apusoliakandi Pausela s ced 132° 925 ' 1! 50 
Canvassing Committee, Pettah ME +40:75; 9 
iGalkissa Pansela iss ee set s | 10,75 là (05 
Borella — do. iei At l|Mohottiwatte lj Pb ee 
Pamankeda /— |... a : lich Priest Sumanenla ed 831235 i S 25 
(foreketle, Moratuwa ... sae li Mohotriwatte Priest 244) 25 109; 75 
iNotahena Vihari m E li Do. 6125, 6! 25 
‘Kalutara (South) mus oe L D». 51:258, 25 75 
: i 
i Mulierivawn Seo LsSirinewasa Priest 4941 25) 9 | 25 
ISunankida Ter unnanse of Pusdun Korale m 25% | 100. DE 
24 iWüullivadoya Paravena iss | ZiTigh Priest. uc ne de dites 
Pathahawatta aud Morana "m a] 2iSawanajoti Priest ze 923 190 | 69 |... 
Sedawatta Ameramoli Priests Pansela]. l'Ameramoli Priest 104: 75 i IG! 75 
8/12 itatnapura zé: Ss Ms SiDewamitta and M: adugalle: ! : | 
Priests TIES: .. 1 8 [95 
28 jAlutgama - . l'Mohottiwatte 2'25]| 2,25 
| : | 
i | 
Charles Zylva " wes est * 4307. s i 
i | ! 
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delivered by Colonel H. S. Olcott in the Western Province of Ceylon, in 
Fund, and of Collections made, from 7th May to 5th December 1881. 


Names of Parties to be Credited for 
influencing the Subscriptions, 


Remarks. 


‘indie Buddha Rakkita Priest. 


iMr. 


i Messrs. 


Messrs. — Sampnihawaduge — Bastian 
Fernando, Hendrick Fernando, and 
Samel Perera. 


Siman 
dhana Vidana Arachchi. 


Subhuti Priest. 
Do. 
Mr. H. 


Vimalasara Priest. 


A. Fernando. 


(Mr. S. T. Perera. 

Sapngohakanda Priest. 
Dharmiganawardhana Arachehi, Gun - 
aratne Arachchi and W. F. Wijeyesekara. 

Sabbati Priest. 

Messrs. Mirando, Gunasakera audi 
Gunawardhana, i 

Kawiratne Appuliani (Native Doctor).! 

Messrs, J. M. de Mell, Abraham Perera; 
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7 [xiriniwasa Teruunanse, i 


‘High 


nud Siman Fernando. 


‘Mohottiwatte Priest. 


Messrs. D. C. Perera and others, andl 


Veligama Priest. i 
i 


High Priest. 


Suwannajot Priest. 

Pries ical Tddamalgode, and! 
IZlawala i M. i 

Mr. O. De Soysa Amerasakera Vedaun. 
A vaclichi. l 

M. Don Louis Jatyatillaka Vedans | 
Avachehi. i 


Perera Dharmagunawar-| Audience of Sinha-! 


lese Ladies. 
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Sept. — 11 jCanvassinz Com nittee Mirada — {187} 50 reai G2)? desodedau d es | oe |... (Messrs. Gunawardena, Abrew, ids 
» 18 jfzoda Uyana Panadura ed en L Dam: saltus Priest ...) 2] 80! $150 | 433] .. j 4$]..]..!.. [Dammsk Kanda Priest. 
a 21 lOanvassinz Committee slave Island ...;...!: 62 | 500 .. | itus Co 2d or eee vee | ae. |o Messrs. Don Charles, Don James, & cl 
Oct^ber = 1 /Bnnbelapitiya Binasola des .. D Monottiwatte: sese o esee ide oS nonne sd 4d ^as vee ues) eee TMe. S. Don Henry. | 
3 2 |Udammita and K»tuzoda m i2 Do. j 9175 > 9!75 (10992 |... 5 81 |. us ise Vimalasara Priest’s pupils, and Priest! 
m i i i ` i of Battapotte Pausela. j 
» 6 /Attanagalla — ... e z eod m. 01: 50 0150! 275 | 50 | 6 1o ec sunl ioi | j 
M 9 |Kegalla ^ /— ... EN ed N "m 3 | 50]. 3,50 | 393 | 50! | 6 | 50 w+. |Mr. H. A. M. Molligoda (Proctor). ; ! 
2 12 Alawatugoda Bontofa .. Seis Id us J oee j e | oe | | 223 .: 2924t80]l ..] ... iMoragoda Priest. te 
"43 [Dedduwa 4d Bu ME | 988 [50 40 |95 |... | oe | Do. 
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Nov. 6 | 8ellanwila i$. m Jt ECOSSE | . | 16i | see i 50 | ... i 1; 70 ,Udagompola Rathanapola Priest. | 
2 20 [Unpaid Members of the Board sedl ae! = ty one E | "OE ET | 5200 |... bo en d.e. 106 Me. Francisco de Mell and his! f 
» 27 |Velipenna Pasdun Kordale — ... RS os MERE tae) 267] 50° 92 j 50 |... 1... 1 friends. | j 
» 28 |Mohapattuwa do. ie wat T 3 i ees | "LT 390 | ... | DE vec tees gen | | 
= 29 iBellaua do. one EAE | 25 | ej 229 | 140 | 50 i DENM Mr. M. Louis Fernando and his men. | 
m s lizal 75/1916] 773! 12938 621 3001 | 45 117 | 12] | ! 
| TET Wu ho enum E = —— — | t ü 
| RE a ee ME | d i ' : 
May 11 [Widdiyodaya Parawena tee ss DPintrodaetaev Lecture ini i i ' | | i | | 
j : In zlish vail nze A E ] ee Sige 4 i s ' 
" 12 «Slave Island m ET Sq dbesure mo Darmodiya ; : ! l ; i 
00 Namagama wath cows a meet ee Mr ace | T i ped eee | | | 
July 7 |Head-Quarters, Pettah eee ens Address to the Convention, ! ! | f A i i | | ; 
! | | of Pri ests eee] cee | tee i eee eee wee 1 ee l eee " | ess ' ! n 
August 21 '"Welicada Jail is sz es ULeetare to Prisoners, | | i | i f 
! ( Mohottiwatte assisting.)! ... © ee lee "TT | uer lk ven 1 ttt see l i | 
Sept. — 25 New Lunatic Asylum, C. Gardens... l'Leezure to Prisoners. : i | | i ; 1 | ‘ 
| | (Madugalle Priest as- i i i | | : i i | 
t į sisting) ee dee Si deed. oe lyssa ga oss E ped | | i 
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School-room in India ose < 4Non-Baddbiscie lectures ini i | i : : i 
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i} Tuticorin and ‘Tinnevelly: : ; i l | i 
Nov 8 Gangodella Vihare S. Province sl d s MIT | ese: ELS Seu, . | we wee iDhammalankara Priest i 
» 9 | Ahung: ula do. ses zs d s i dés | a - (01481 .. "E la Do do. os f oaa to the: 
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W. F. WIJEYESEE ARA, i 
Il 
Colombo, 5th December, 1831. Secretary, Colombo B. T. S. f 
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(Continued from page 5), 


come to raise money among them, however plausible the 
apparent, object, and one may well wonder at what we 
now see has been actually done, That the popular en- 
thusiasm has been awakened so far as to make the ulti- 
mate realization of our whole project certain, no one will 
donbt. 

The best possible proof of the truth of the above 
statement is the fact that nearly 100 of the leading Bud- 
dhist m who having temples in the Southern Pro- 
vince mot in. Conveution, at Galle, on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, under the chairmanship of the eminent High Priest 
Sumangala Saminnanse, and registered fifty- two invita- 
tions for lectures by Colonel Oleott at their pansalus, 
and within the next three days the number was increased 
to seventy. ‘here is every likelihood, therefore, that a 
much larger sum will be subscribed to the National Fund 
in the Southern Provinee, than has been until now in 
the Western, — Boards of Trustees and Managers are to be 
ut onee organized, and the nett collections of cash bank- 
ed as fast as received, We conclude with an official 


Consolidated Memorandum of Collections and Expenses of the 
National Buddhistie Fund fiom Tth May to 5th December 
1881—212 days. 


Total amount of ‘lickets issued... Hs. 2,174 75 sold Ra 916 771 
Do, Subs criptions pledged. s 12,938 624 paid ., 8,601 45 
Do. Petty Collections ' 1; 12 ly 12 
ts, 15,130 403 Rs. 4,503 344 
Sundry expenses of collections, including D 
printing of Circulars, Letter-heads, Re- 
coipt forms, &e, nnd travelling ex- 
penses for Colonel II S. Olcott and in- 
terpreter, and assistant, and all other 
expenses from 7th May to ith Decem- 
her 1881 f lis. WO 6b eu : 
For constructing a tri avelling | ‘cart and 
purehasing camp outfit (half expen- 
diture) P" ony rae vert 107 93 
—————— 553 83 
£40Hn 51 
Cash deposited in Bank up to 24th Nov- 
omber 1881 ses Los w Rs. 3,743 75 
Cash an hand i m ; 207 761 
Rs, 4,041 51) 


WIJEYESEKARA, 
Colombo E. T. 3. 


AB 
Secretary, 
Colombo, 54h December 1881, 


THE GALLE BRANCH. 


Is now in a state of great activity, with the necessary 
Bre for Colonel Olcott's approaching canvass, 
Lists of lecturing engagements are preparing, circulars to 
headmen being distributed, and consultations being held 
as to the choice of Trustees and Managers of tho Fund. 
The Priests’ Convention of 7th December lasted. two days 
and was a complete success. The most liberal provision 
of food —in fact enongh for 159 priests—was mado by 
pious laymen, the 'Fhessophical Society’s High School 
building was bandsomely decorated with towers and green 
palm branches, and on one of the high walls of ilio room 
of conference was written in Sinhalese in an are, the potent 
words “ Brotherhood for Buddhism," and wader them a 
sketch of two clasped hauds—one dark, the other white. 
Colonel Oleotts address to the reverend delegates is said 
by our correspondents to have been a seathing arraign- 
ment of the clergy for the great ignorance ot religion 
that prevails so widely among the Buddhists of € cy lon; 
and an appeal to them to join with unselfish earnestness 
to promote tho present reform. Their response was the 
large number of lecture engagements above noted. 

On the Sunday after the convention, Colonel Olcott 
made a public address, by request, at Galle: a large 
audience attended. Counting this, and his adresses at a 
meeting of headmen of the Galle District held on the 
same day, that at the priests’ convention of 7th December, 
and those at Tuticorin and Tinnevelly, our President deli- 
vared in all sively lectures and addresses since he left 
Bombay for Cevlon, ir May last, 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


(January, 1882, 


ANNUAL MERTING oF THE GE NERAL COUNCIL, 


Pursuant to notice, the Annual Mceting of the resident 
Members of the General Council of the Theosophical So- 
d was held at Iead-quarters, Bombay, on Sunday, the 

25th December 1881 ; the President in the Chair. 

Presont :—Col. H. S. Oleott, President ; Messrs. K. M. 
Shroff and Tukaram Tatia, Councillors ; Mr. Martandrao 
D. Nagnath, Librarian ; and the Corresponding and Joint 
Recording Secretaries. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that the President be ro- 
quested to ey Mr. Nusserwauj! D. Bhadurji, of Bom- 
bay, a Member of the General Cone The appointment 
being accordingly made, Mr. Nusserwanji took liis seat in 
the Council. 

The President gave an account of his travelsand theresults 
of his work in Ceylon. He then asked the General Coun- 
cil to consider various proposals that had been made for 
the distribution of the Society's work during the year 1882, 

After debate it was resolved that as the Society was 
progressing rapidly, the TLead-quarters shall, until further 
change seems necessary, be alternately at Bombay, Caleutta 
and Ceylon; a part of cach vear to be spent by the 
Founders, if practicable, in travelling to various parts of 
the country for the PA ofthe cause. It was fur- 
ther recommended that the Founders should leave Boinbay 
for Caleutta about the end of Je mm and after staying 
there for some time, go to Madras aud thenee to Ceylon. 

(The THEosopitst to be published at Bombay, as here- 
tofore.) 

The Acting Treasurer then Submitted the accounts of 
the Society from May last to date ; which were referred to 
Messrs. Nusserwanji D. Bhadurji and Mirza Moorad Alee 
for audit; to be read at the public anniversary “meeting 
at Framjt Cowasji Institute on the 9th* of January and 
published, after audit, in the THEOSOPHIST. 

The President then brought to the ea of the C'ouneil 
certain confidential matters which awaited decision. Upon 
motion they were referred to the President with fall 
powers, and the Council adjourned, sine die, 

By the Council, 
D. K. MAvALANKAR, Joint Record. Secy. 


NOTE TO “WAR IN HEAVEN." 

I understand some poople are of opinion that a certain 
passage in my “Warin Heaven” has some particular 
reference to sundry acts of the Angio-Indian Govern- 
ment. I distinctly disclaim any such intention further 
than as a writer may allude to some contemporary facts in 
support of his argument, In the first place, when writing 
the first plivase objected to (“the latest barbarity is the 
judicial murder”) Thad not the Auglo-Indian Govern- 
ment in mind at all. People may, if they chopse, “make 
the eap fit," but I believe as an historical fact it was Bis- 
mark and the Prussians who first introduced into modern 
war the practice of formally trying and executing pea- 

santry captured in the aet of resisting an invader (as 
opposed to the irr esponsible and well-known practice of 
‘giving no quarter.’’) 

As to the second phrase—about the lotterg—I believe 
that the sporting propensities of Englishmen all over the 
world are notorious, and T surely did not think they would 
be so sore on the point. My only reason for entering on 
the subjeet was an illustration of the Pharisaical tendency 
of a partieular train of thought—4 e, that it should be 
thought “ proper” and “moral? and “respectable” for a 
Government to suppress an * institution? with which pro- 
bably many of the officials actually forming that Govern- 
ment sympathised. There was not the remotest intention 
of introducing politics into Theosophical discussion. These 
were really examples given to illustrate an argument, 

Mirza MoonAp ALEE Bea, F.T.S. 

Editor's Note.—Our friend's disclaimer isa proper one to have 
been made. We quite believe that the objectionable phrases were 
written without premeditation, but none the less they were Hable 


to misconstruction, and would have been expunged, had they met 
the editor's eye in time. 


“Possibly the 1zth, 


The Proprietors of the THEOSOPHIST acknowledge, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following additional subscriptions for the 


Javerilal Umiashankar, Esq, Bombay 
Presidency. 

Narayan Mahadev Parmanand, Esq., 
Bombay Presidency. 

Ghaneshyama — Nilkantha 
Esq, Bombay Presidency. 

Rao Bahadur Mahadev Govind Ranade, 
Subordinate Judge, 

Raja Promotho Bhushana Deva Raya, 
Bengal. 

Babu Bishen Tall, M. A. President, 
Rohileand Theosophical Society, 
Vakil, High Court, 

Wm. Throckmorton, Esq, Missouri, 
United States of America, 

Rao Saheb Bhogilal Pranavalabhadas, 
Director of Vernacular Instruction. 

Dr. M. 5. Mootoosawiny Naidoo, Ist 
Class Hospital Assistant, Madras 


Nadkarni, 


Presidency. 

Rao Saheb Ramchandra  Bahirao 
Dhadphale, Sheristedar, Bombay 
Presidency 

M. R. Hy. 

T. A. Anantha Rama Iyer Garu, 


Pleader, Madras Presidency. 

Gangadhar Chintaman, Esq. District 
Engineer's Office. 

Hari Sadashiv Tamhankar, Esq., Mead 

Draftsman, District Engincer’s Office. 

Keshav Kushaba Acharya, Esq., Sub- 
Registrar, Bombay Presidency. 

Johu R. Meister, Esq, Apothecary, 
90L K. Street, Sacramento, United 
States of America. 

John Yarker, Esq, the Poplars Bur- 
ton Road, Withington, England. 

M. R. Ry. 

Bodireddi Rangariddi Garu, Col- 
lector's Office, Madras Presidency. 
Rao Saheb Keshowlal Narbheram, 

Secretary to His Highness the 
Nawab of Radhanpur. 
M. R. Ry. 
P. Soobba Rao Garu, Assistant Mas- 


ter, Government ligh School, My- 


sore Province, 

Naoroji Franji Ardesir, Esq. Mail- 
Contractor, 

Babu Bisessar Dutt, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, 

M. R. Ry. 

C. Soobramanya Pillay, 
Clerk, Hluzur Cutchery. 
Babu lswaraprasada Singh, care of 
Lala Juthan Lah, Telipera 

Road, Bengal. 

Babu Kunj Behari Lall, 38, Banotollah 
Street, Bengal, 

Bomanshaw Sorabjee, Esq. of Nulla 
Ginniug Factory, out of Fort. 

Nusserwanjii Byranji, Esq, Bombay 
Presidency. 

Dinanath Panduranga Dhue, Esq, 
l'anaswadi, Ist Grade Anglo-Verna- 
cular School. 

Lalla Prem Singh Ahluwalia, Chief 
Treasury Clerk, Deputy’ Commis- 
sioney’s Office, 
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Dr. Narayan Ananta Dandekar, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

Hiralal! Tribhuwandas, Esq, Bombay 
Presidency. 

Panachand Anandjee Parekh, Esq., 
Apollo Street, Fort. 

Edmond R. Gooneratne, Esq., Atta- 
pattu Mudeliar, Ceylon. 

Rao Saheb Bhimbhai Kirparam, (ir- 
gaum Back Road, Bombay. 

Framroz Rustomji Joshi, Esq., Bombay 
Presidency, 

M. R. Ry. 

M. Arumuga Pillai Avergul, Munja- 
cuppum, Madras Presidency. 

M. R. Ry. 

V. A. Parthasarathy Moodeliar, U pna 
Cottage, Madras Presidency. 

M. R. Ry. 

G.Narasimhulu Naidu Garu, District 

Munsitf. 

M. R. Ry. 

S. Swaminatha Sastriyar, P.A. 
District Court Pleader. 

Narayan Ramchandra Kale,  Esy., 
Secretary, Kolhapur Native Library. 

Acharatlall G. Jhaveree, Esq., Pleader, 
Bhoothnath Street. 

Babu Bishen Sahoy, Secretary, Arya 
Samaj, Ferozepore. 

Lalla Bhagwan Das, 2nd Master, 
High School, North-West Provinces. 

Sr. Don Andres Antero Perez, Fer- 
nandocl Sante, Spain. 

M. It. Ry. 

A. Rama Rao, Secretary to the New 
Town Reading Room and Debat- 
ing Club, 

M. R. Ry. 

P, R. Venkattaramanyalr, Secretary, 

Literary Union Tenkasi. 

P, Ramanjulu Naidu, Esq., Trans- 
lator District and Sessions Court. 
R. diariharam lyer, Esq., Clerk, Muni- 

cipal Office, Madras Presidency. 

Protessor Sakharam Arjun, Girgaum 
Back Road, Bombay. 

Lalla Thakur Dass, Head Treasury 
Clerk, Punjab. 

M, R. Ry. 

W. Masihnony Mudelliar, Taluk 
Overseer, P. W. D, Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Lalla. Rattan Chund Bary, Accountant, 
General's Office, 

Martandrao Babaji Nagnath, lsy., Gir- 
gaum. 

Bal Nilaji Pitale, Esq., Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

Krishnarao Antoba Chemburkai, tesq., 
Bombay Presidency. 

The Secretary, Baroda State Library. 


J. 


paid in advance. 


Y. Kacolum, Esq., Overscer, D. P. W., | 


Central Provinces. 
Annaji Krishnarao Sindgikar, Esq. 
Account Branch, Collector's Office. 


Pandit Jaswaut Rai Bhojapatra, As- : 


sistaut Surgeoy, 


i 


Balkrishna Gopalji, Esq, Talim Con- 
tractor, Dekkan. 

Babu Harpershad, Clerk of the Court, 
Coinmissioner's Office. 

MR Ry. 
S. lY. Narasimulu Naidu, Editor, 
“Salem Patriot," Madras Presidency. 

Abdur Rahman, Esq, Collectorate, 
North-West Provinces, 

Babu Hurgobiud Banerjee, late De- 
puty Collector, and President, Arya 
dLitaishini Sabha. 

Karsandas Madhavadas, Esq., 8rd Bhoi- 
wada, Bombay Presidency. 

KasbinathTrimbak Telang, Esq, M.A., 
LL.B., Bombay Presidency. 

Secretary to the Poona Native General 
library. 

Dr. Vishram Ramji Ghollay, Assistant 
Surgeon in charge K. B. P. Sorabji’s 
Charitable Dispeusary. 

Jehangir Cursetji  Tarachand, Esq., 
Empress Mills, Central Provinces. 
Nusserwanjee — Dorabjeo — Bhaduiji, 
Esq. care of Messrs. Mackfudyen 
and Company, Bombay Presidency. 

Babu Ashutosh Mookeri, llonorary 
Secretary, Daragunj Reading Club, 
North-West Provinces. 

The Hon ble Rao Bahadur Gopalrao 
liari Deshmukh, Bombay Presidency. 

Rai Dhanpathsingh Bahadur, Bengal. 

Rao Suhcb Narayana Vishnu Bapat, 
Government Book Depót, Bombay 
Presidency. 

Merwanji Nusserwanji Eyechie, Esq., 
care of Messrs, Sinith and Frere, 
Solicitors, Bombay Presidency. 

Messrs, Trübner and Company, 57, aud 
59, Ludgate Hall, England. 

Babu Shankar Lal Misser, North-West 
Provinces. 

Don Paul Wijesinhe, Esq, Proctor, 
of the District Court, Ceylon. 

Nanabhai Haridas, Esq., Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

Pragji Thakarsey Mulji, Esq, Tha- 
karscy Moolj's Market, outside Fort, 

Shrimant Gopalrao Ganesh, alias 
Bhau Salieb Kibe, Camp, Indore. 

M. R. Ry. 

A. Velu Manadi Nair Garu, Seere- 
tary, Trichur Library and Reading 
Room, Trichur. 

Pandit Sundar Lal, Personal Assistant 
to the Post-Master-General. 

M. R. Ry. 

K. C. Nelachalam Pautulu Garu, Se- 
eretary to the Hiadu Mutual In- 
provement Society. 

Diushah Manockji Petit, Esq, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

Tehmoorus  Diushahjee Anklesaria, 
Esq, Fort Printing Press. 

W. D. Jones, Esq., West Indies. 

Miss Arundale, 21, Kdmond’s ‘Terrace, 
Regent's Park, England. 

HK. Balaji Row, Esq, B. L, Vakil, 
High Court, 


Dr. Bhalchandrapant Krishna Bhatav- 
dekar, Chief Medical Officer, Bavoda 
State. 

Jamshedji N. Petit, 
Bombay Presideney. 

Babu R. C. Mukerji, 
Mission Sehool. 

Babu Than Singh Boyd, Bengal. 

Babu Grish Chunder ‘Roy, Head Mas- 
ter, Bengal. 

T. N. Cripps, Esq., West Indies. | 

Dr. Elmira . Y. Howard, Cincinnati, 
United States of America. 

T. Docking, Iq, M. D... Washington 
Street, Oakland, United States of 
America. i 

Mr. Annie Cawciu, Louisville, Ken- 
tueky, United States of America. 

Roy Juswunt Roy of Sonam, Punjab. | 

M. R. Ry. 

J. Purnayya Pantulu Garu, Sub- 
Registrar, Madras Presidency. 

M. R. Ry. 

F. V. Vembu Pillai, Local Fuud 
Board Office, Madras Presidency. 
Babu A. P. Ghosal, Bengal. | 

Babu Peary Chand Mitter, Bengal. 

Rev. W. IL Hoisington, care of Dr. L. 
C. Draper, LL.D., Secretary, State 
Hist. Socy., United States of Ame- 
riea 

J. D. Buck, Esq, M. D. Dean of 
Pulte Medical College, Cincinnati, 
United States of America. 

Babu Davee Dayal, Superintendent, 
Boat Bridge and Ferries, Punjab. 

Babu Adhar Singh Gour, Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner, 

Babu Debender Chunder Ghose, Ben- 
gal. 


Tardeo, 


Esq., 


liead Master, 


MR: Ry. , 
S. Ramaswamier Avergul, District 
Registrar, Tinnevelly, Madras Pre- 


sideucy. 

M. R. Ry. 

B. Ramasawamy Naidu Garu, BD. A, 
Sawmy Naidu Street, Chintadrepeta, 
Madras Presidency. 

Rao Bahadur Raoji Vithal Punekar, 
Special Officer, Khangi Department, 
Baroda State. 

Babu Obhoy*Churn Panday, Clerk of 
the Court of Small Causes, Bengal. 
Babu Ram Dayal Roy, Sub-Overscer, 

District Shahabad. 

M. R. Ry. 

K. Nageswarasastry, Secretary to 
Literary Society, Hurpunhalli. 

Pestonji Dosablioy, Esq., Chudderghaut, 
Deecau. 

M, R. Ry. 

A. T. Theroovengadasawimy Mudel- 
lar, Abkary Contractor, Maaras Pre- 
sideucy. 

Thomas Bickerstall, Esq, Albert Ter- 

- race, England. 

Khandubliai Nugarbhai 
Vakil, Zanzibar. 

P. Van der Linden, 
and Jeweller, Jacksonville, 
States of America. 

Babu Gopal Chander Mookerjee, Plcad- 
er, Bengal. 

Muncherji Sorahji, Esq., care of Messrs, 


Desai, Esq., 


Esq., Watchmaker 
United 


: Jolm 


Jehangir and Company, Sind, 


The rest of the names will be given iu another jssue. 


| M. R Ry. 


B. Annamalai Chetty Gard, Sub- 
Registrar. 


j Babu Rajendra Coomar Bose, Seere- 


tary to the Ranaghat Union. 

Merritt Peckham, Esq, 36, Broad 
Street, Utica, United States of Amo- 
riea. 

Frank H. Shrock, Esq, South Pueblo, 
United States of America. 

Hon'ble. M. M. Tilden, Cincinnati, 
United States of America. 

Prof. C. D. Crank, M. D, Cincinnati, 
United States of America, 

MRR 
V. Kameswarroa Garu, 
Deputy Inspector, Madras Precy. 

Shugan Chand, Esq, Member of the 
Arya Samaj, North-West Provinces. 

Corner, sgo 5 West Holborn 
South Shields, England. 

M. R. Ry. 

P. Veueuisniah — Naidu 
Medical Officer, Madras Presidency. 


Perey Wyudham, Esq., Wilbury House, | 


England. 
Rao Saheb Shivaram Shitarun Wagle, 
Bombay Presidency. 


Choonilal Dalpatram Kavishwar, Esq., | 
Secretary, Stewart Library, Pauci ! 


Mahal». 

Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha, Esq., 
Dastur Strect, Cuzeratlia. 

Babu Hari Charan Ray, Head Master, 


S.P. Institution District Burdwan. 
Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan of 
Dataole. 


Pandit Gangadhar Balkrishna Goray, 
Superintendent of Jignee State, 
Bundelkhand, 

Kacoomal, Esq., Pleader, Oudh. 

Edmund W. Wade, Esq., 1, Dermody 
Road, East Down, Lewisham, Eng- 
land. 

| M. R. Ry. 

A. Venoogopaul Pillai Avergul, Dec- 
can. 

Babu Nitto Lal Mullick, No. 25, Mul- 
lick Street, Bengal. 

M. R. Ry. 

K. Appa Rao Garu, Deputy T'ehsildar, 
Madras Presidency. 

Babu Dina Nath Ganguly, Pleader, 
Bengal. 

M. R. Ry. 

G. Kothunda Ramayya Avergul, M.A., 
Secretary to tbe Hindu Reading 
Room, No. 197, Mint Street. 

Lalla Kaval Nain, Clerk, Accountant- 
General's Office. 

Moro Appaji, 
Engineers 
deney. 

Lakshuman Gopal Deshmukh, Esq., 
B. A., C. S, Assistant Collector. 

Lala Ragunath Das, Secretary to the 


Oflice, Bombay Prosi- 


Prime Minister of His Highness the' 


Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Rao Saheb Shridhar 

Bombay Presideucy. 
M. R. Ry. 

S. Soobbiah Avergul, District Moon- 

siff. 


Vithal Datyc, 


James Alexander Sriwardene, Esq., No- | 


tary Publie, Peradinia Road, Ceylon. 


Additional | 


Carn, | 


Esq, Clerk, Executive ; 


| 


' 


‘Talla Jowala Pershad, 


The Sceretary to the Kollegal Read- 


ing Room. 


Charles W. Newton, Esq, 562, West 
Foyette Street, United States of 


America. 

Otho Alexander, 
Greece. 

Hon'ble. Alexander Aksakoff, Russian 
Imperial Councillor, Nevsky Pro- 
spect, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

M. Adelberth de Bourbon, Officer, Ro- 
yal Guards, the Hague, Netherlands, 
Europe. 

M. R. Ry. 

A. Krishnaswamy 
Madras Presidency. 

M. R. Ry. 

P. Srenevasa Row Garu, Judge ot 
the Court of Small Causes. 

Babu Khetter Chunder Bose, 
bangh, Oudh. 

Krishnarao Bhimashankar Shastri, Esq., 
Syed Poora, Shastree Hall, Bombay 
Presidency. 


Esq. Lonian Islands, 


Iyer, Pleader, 


Kaism- 


Rao Saheb Lakshuman N. Joshi, Pen- 
sioner, late Judge, Subordinate 


Civil Court, Sind. 

Chief Treasury 
C ler k. 

M. R. liy. 

G. Rainaswami Pilai Avergul, ‘District 
Moonsilf, Madras Presidency. 

Secretary to the Hindu Reading Room, 
Vizagapatam. 

His Highness llerbhiewji Ravaji of 
Morvi, Vicarsbrook, ‘Trumpington 
Road, England. 

His Highness the Thakore Saheb of 
W adhwau. 

His Highness Jaswant Singhjee, Tha- 
kore Saheb of Limri. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 
Gaikwar of Baroda. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of- 
Benares, Q. C. S. I, 

J. G. Meugens, lsq. care of Messrs, 
Wm. Moran and Company, Bengal. 

A. Constantine, Esq., North-West Pro- 
vinces. 

Surgeon-Major E. R. Jchuson, Assam. 

W. Bull, Esq, Municipal Assistant Se- 

cretary. 

P. Hogan, Esq, Foreign Office, 

Fowle, Esq., Rangoon Distillery and 

Brewery. 


C. 
E. 


E. Dadelier, Esq, Rangoon Distillery 


and Brewery 

Col. A. Phelps, Bombay. 

William D. Tilden, Esq., Oftiee of the 
Director-General of Railways, 

Surgeon-Major W. Collis, Punjab. 

Lieut.-Col. W. C, Chowne, 6th Punjab 
Infantry. 

James Henry Harrison Forsyth, Esq., 
Bombay. 


Captain H. Denys Ist Battalion, 
The Lenister Regiment Rampart 
Bks. 


Frederiek Willian Quarry, Esq, North- 
West Provinces. 

L. V. Fraser, Esq., Assistant Superin- 
tendent of ‘Telegraphs. 

Harry Newcomb, Esq., care of B.L S.N. 
Co. 
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